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SOME EXPERIMENTS WITH JANE. 


By M. A. Curtots. 


CAME across Jane some years ago. It was at the time when 
experiments were being tried with her. 

A young friend of mine, who knows the ins and outs of London, 
had discovered Jane in a London lodging-house, left there as a 
legacy from many former landladies, though how she had originally 
got there no one knew. The present landlady, who had only recently 
come into possession, was anxious to get rid of this child of the 
premises, being ambitious, and having set up a more showy servant, 
of a smart though distinctly dubious appearance. My friend, who 
might be an eminent philanthropist if she would take her philan- 
thropy less by fits and starts, became interested in this forlorn 
Jane of uncertain age, with a white compressed face, dark eyes, and 
a mop of hair—hair which left the beholder with the perplexed 
impression not only that it never had been but that it never could 
be brushed. The landiady, who had her own ideas, was only too 
anxious to make the best of Jane. She gave us to understand that 
though outwardly unpresentable the girl had a treasure of moral 
worth within. “Se would never have anything to say to the lads, 
ma’am,” she asserted. ‘You needn’t be afraid, there’s no lightness 
about Jane!” Our after-impressions did not quite bear out this 
evidence, but on the whole I still agree to it. It was not lightness 
that was Jane’s chief characteristic, what impressed me most was an 
appalling sincerity. 

This became evident to me in the explosion that marked the 
end of the first experiment, an experiment that had begun delusively 
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with the smoothest prospect of success. My friend had an acquain- 
tance who was a seamstress in a London street, composed of small 
houses exactly like each other, all apparently murmuring, “ Poor, but 
Respectable.” The seamstress in question certainly was respectable 
(by the way, she did not give the same character to the street), a 
widow of about fifty, with a grown-up son, and a house kept as neat 
as the traditional new pin. ‘The understanding was that she was to 
train Jane in the ways of virtue ; while Jane, boarded by my friend’s 
money, was to assist her in the housework. As for the son, he was 
a young builder, away all day, and it was to be hoped that he would 
not fallin love with Jane. The bargain was struck—Jane did not 
seem otherwise than acquiescent—she was removed to the widow’s, 
and at first all went well. 

That hardly expresses it. The widow was. enthusiastic. We 
heard nothing at first but the most lavish praises of Jane, so lavish 
indeed that if Mrs. Smith had not been transparently sincere we 
might have a little suspected her exactness. The girl had seemed to 
us silent, frightened, dull, a compressed creature from whom nothing 
could be extracted—perhaps, as the landlady had told us, “she was 
daft wi’ gentlefolk,” a race with whom possibly she had no previous 
acquaintance. When we saw her during her first days at Mrs. 
Smith’s she was still silent as she had been before ; but her silence 
struck us as of a different character—it seemed now like a mute 
reception of impressions. Mrs. Smith assured us that she was 
“ hinterested in heverythink” ; and that her son, who was “a good- 
living young man, thought well on her”—a statement which she 
hastened to qualify by the news that he was keeping company with 
the daughter of a grocer. We departed after congratulating Jane 
on her good behaviour, felicitations to which she gave no response 
whatever. Mrs. Smith accompanied us to the door herself, that she 
might again express her gratitude for our having provided her with 
Jane. 

And ¢hen ! 

Only three days later, on a Sunday afternoon, when we were taking 
afternoon tea in delicious leisure, there arrived the young builder 
in such tremendous agitation that it was a long time before we could 
understand his tale. That same evening we went again to Mrs. 
Smith to condole with her on a catastrophe. 

What had happened? There had been no thunder in the 
air. Jane had been good and docile at “ Meeting” on Saturday ; 
and, Sunday morning being wet, had spent it with Mrs. Smith in 
tidying every nook and corner of the house. Everything was peaceful 
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after the Sunday dinner ; the young builder sat with his pipe in the 
clean kitchen, while his mother took her nap with a book of sermons 
on her knee, from which she intended to read to her son and Jane. 
They had scarcely observed the absence of the latter from the room 
when they were roused by a terrible commotion (“like catses and 
wild beasts,” was Mrs. Smith’s expression), and with one accord they 
rushed upstairs to the attic. The sight which they encountered was 
not short of horror. 

How shall I describe it? The furniture was all “ mashed about” 
(I keep on falling back on Mrs. Smith’s expressions). It was all 
over the floor; it was pulled, broken, knocked about; the bed- 
clothes and mattresses were torn off the bed. And there in the 
midst stood Jane in a white fury, “a grapplin’ with her hands,” and 
tears rolling down her cheeks. The outburst which followed was 
the first intimate acquaintance with the inmost Jane with which her 
hosts had been favoured. 

“T won't stay ’ere,” cried Jane. “I ’ate yer ’ouse. I won't be 
put upon wi’ yer nasty nigglin’ ways. I want to be untidy and 
dirty !” 

* An’ wi’ that,” said Mrs. Smith, “she ups wi’ the mattress an’ 
bedclothes, an’ she ’eaps ’em on the bed, an’ there she gits into ’em, 
just as she was. An’ if you'll believe me, ma’am, she lies there now. 
If you'll go up an’ look at ’er you'll see ’er there!” 

My friend discreetly refused to encounter Jane, evidently suffer- 
ing from acute hysteria. She consoled Mrs. Smith, who had a weak 
heart and was agitated, and left her, promising to come back on the 
morrow. The next day came, but the situation had not improved. 
Jane had remained in her disordered bed, perfectly passive, but re- 
fusing to be disturbed, and presenting nothing to view but her mop 
of hair. Mrs. Smith was excited and wailing for a policeman, that 
she might turn “ the monster” fromthe house. In fact, as her heart 
was really subject to attacks, the position of affairs was full of danger. 
But my friend is a lady of infinite resource, and packed Jane off to 
a new home that very day. 

“You see, dear,” she told me, during a few minutes’ conference 
which we held together in Mrs. Smith’s front parlour, “it was perhaps 
too neat a place for the poor child, who has been kept at an unnatural 
pitch of virtue. I have an idea!” 

And though I was sceptical, the idea when revealed did not 
sound entirely hopeless. My friend’s establishment has generally a 
few odd members who hold indefinite positions among the rest. 
Among these was a girl who had been brought up from the country 
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to be trained, and was returning to her home before proceeding to a 
“place.” The said home was a lonely cottage in the midst of fields, 
tenanted by a large family, at once disorderly and respectable. The 
mother would be glad of a “help,” and it seemed likely that Jane 
would be permitted (with limits) to be both dirty and untidy. 
Besides, the country allows many opportunities—it is always possible 
there to retire into a lane and make mud-pies. So Jane was in- 
formed by Mrs. Smith of her new prospects, and preparations for her 
departure were set on foot at once. 

Of course my friend interviewed her before she went, and told 
her that she was a wicked girl, to whom a last chance was being 
given. Jane received this news with her usual silent manner, as if 
she had entirely withdrawn into herself. But to Mrs. Smith, who 
followed up the exhortation with many remarks of a much more 
graphic nature, she wore a different countenance—one of white-faced 
silent injury, as of one who has been put upon till she can endure 
no more. I have no doubt this was really her view of the position. 
She went off with her bundle, and we saw no more of her. But we 
felt with misgivings that we had not heard the last of Jane. 


Nor had we, indeed, although some months elapsed before we 
were favoured with any further news. We had separated, had each 
been in various places, and were at length in the autumn again 
together and in London. One evening, when our husbands were 
away and we were alone, we were told that “a poor woman” wished 
to see my friend. This visitor proved to be the Mrs. Ronald who 
had undertaken the second experiment with Jane. 

I remember that in the interval which elapsed before she appeared 
we looked at each other with foreboding in our faces, wondering with- 
out words what the news would be. When Mrs. Ronald entered 
with care written on her brow we realised that the news would not 
be good. She came in, so rural in her country shawl and bonnet 
that she seemed to bring with her the autumn stubble-fields. Stand. 
ing before us, she at once entered on complaint. “She did not 
know if she could do with Jane—Jane was so high.” 

So high ! We remembered that Mrs. Smith had said, “ Jane was 
the lowest creature as she ever see” ; and although accustomed to 
experiences we found our breath taken by this difference of position. 
But when Mrs. Ronald was seated, and had been revived with coffee, 
the details she gave went far to confirm her statement. It appeared 
that we had only imperfectly realised the amazing versatility of Jane. 

“When she first come,” said Mrs. Ronald, “she was quiet-like, 
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and seemed to be considerin’.” (We remembered that condition.) 
** But now she’ve begun to talk she tells everyone what a difference 
there be betwix’ Lunnon an’ t’ country. She talks o’ nothin’ but 
Mrs. Smith, an’ of her ways, an’ of parties, an’ music-’alls, an’ that 
sort o’ thing. But I don’t say she’s not a good girl, for she tells us 
straight that Mrs. Smith allays went to Meetin’ an’ had prayers. She 
makes such a fuss on it that we’ve begun to have prayers o’ nights. 
An’ she says she wouldn’t stay if it wasn’t for the dances in the 
winter, an’ that she'll go to ’em in white musheling an’ blue 
ribbons.” 

Here was confusion! My friend immediately evolved that innate 
depravity was beginning to appear in Jane. I thought differently 
(we had long ago decided that she was to be practical, and I psycho- 
logical). It was evident, indeed, to me that this child of London 
followed her impulses as simply as a savage or an animal ; but I saw 
no proof of any worse depravity than the unaccountable perverseness 
of achild. A wish rose in me to see her at the village dances, in 
the company of the young baker who admired her; and it so 
happened that this careless thought was able to bring about its own 
fulfilment. For I mentioned it to my friend, it excited her curiosity, 
and she arranged that at Christmas we should go down into the 
country. 

We were in sore trouble that winter, both of us, and I think that 
made my impressions all the sharper; though it left my friend, 
whose perplexities were deeper, in a despondency that allowed little 
observation. Anyway, I have no vision clearer cut than that of the 
village schoolroom on the night of the Christmas dance—seen again 
by me after many years of absence, during which I had known little 
of English villages. I can see it now—the bare rooms with their 
flare of gas, the garlands of tissue roses, the big fires, the village 
fiddlers, the jovial assembly—and Jane in the midst of it, obviously 
on the brink of a third experiment. She was not in “ white 
musheling” (probably for want of funds) ; she was in the Sunday dress 
that Mrs. Smith had made, bare, black, unornamented, and already 
a good deal worn, but she had tied her hair with a blue ribbon. 
With surprise I saw that she was not unattractive; she was older, 
and her slight figure had gained a certain elegance, though her 
white compressed face, dark eyes, and mop of hair were as much Jane 
as they had ever been. The young village baker fluttered round her 
with attentions ; so did others of the swains, but she was distinctly 
high with them, though her manner was that of impatience rather 
than of principle, as if she had no fancy for promiscuous courtship. 
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She greeted my friend and myself with a shy grace, which seemed to 
speak confidence and gratitude. We were interested ... but we 
had no time to pursue impressions, for the next day, on sudden 
summons, we left the village. We parted; the waves of a great 
trouble closed upon me, and for a long time I thought no more of 
Jane. 

Then I heard the rest. Not long after the Christmas dance Jane 
had become the wife of the village baker ; and for a time was a most 
submissive helpmate, “as if she were taking things in,” said my 
informant. The hapless baker could have had no previous know- 
ledge of the way of Jane in each experiment of life—that is, of 
receptivity followed by revolt. Consequently, when the latter came 
it found him unprepared—a quiet man, mildly jocular with customers, 
unprovided with weapons for impromptu warfare. His Jane developed 
wilful to a quite extraordinary extent, neglected duties, was in and 
out of the house all day ; and though she was never, said my infor- 
mant, “ either extravagant or dad,” was as impish, and contrary, and 
capricious as a child. The quiet baker had his own means of resent- 
ment ; if he could not control Jane he could treat her with severity. 
There came a night when she fled out weeping into the village, 
and found compassionate people to pity her and take her in. She 
seemed quiet and sad, and they respected her as a martyr—while the 
baker returned without regret to single life. 

Here, then, the story might have ended for a time, but an un- 
expected development occurred. Before the protectors of Jane had 
found reason to change their tune, an event happened which upset 
all calculations, News arrived that the baker was dangerously ill, 
and Jane at once flew back to her husband’s home, where she nursed 
him during his brief sickness with agonised devotion. He seems to 
have been sensible of this affection, but was too ill to alter the will 
that he had made in his first anger—a will which left all he owned 
absolutely to his mother. The old lady, who only knew this after 
his death, was not disposed to be ungenerous ; but Jane, never mer- 
cenary, refused to touch a penny. Asa reward for this unselfishness, 
and for her devoted nursing, her mother-in-law took her back to her 
own home in the nearest town. 

I should like to have known more of this mother of Jane’s 
husband, for she seems to have been a remarkable old woman—not 
least proved so by the capacity she showed for understanding and 
dealing with her daughter-in-law. She appears to have realised that 
during a period of grief Jane would be everything that was tractable 
and submissive, but that with reviving energy she would again become 
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impossible ; that the simplest course, therefore, was to get her married 
as soon as might be. The young foundrymen had begun to flutter 
about Jane even in these days of early widowhood ; but I fancy that 
the astute old mother-in-law had no sort of wish to have her daughter 
established near her—near enough to be sought whenever Jane 
required a refuge. Circumstances were favourable. A travelling 
circus came to the town to spend the spring, and Jane was intro- 
duced by a friend to the manager. He admired her exceedingly ; 
before the spring was over they were married, and in the early 
summer they left the place. The old lady assisted the whole business 
generously, and parted from Jane—probably with great relief. 

So closed the tale. It must be owned that I shook my head. 
I fancied that Jane had in her only too much of the caravan. I 
told myself—not without some relief on my own part—that I was 
not likely to hear of her again. But in that head-shake there was 
ignorance and prejudice. The course of time was to make this 
clear to me. Once more—this time in an unexpected interview—I 
had an opportunity of observing the development of Jane. 

That was two years later, on an autumn evening, when I sat 
alone in lodgings in a provincial town, musing on many things, to 
which the unfamiliar room, my temporary resting-place, gave a 
setting of its own. Among other pieces of information provided 
by the servant, I had been told that there was a circus in the town, 
but nothing in me responded to the news. Even the subsequent 
announcement that a young woman wished to see me was not 
enough to recall an old acquaintance. The young woman, how- 
ever, after entering modestly, stood still in the midst of the room, 
and announced herself. 

“* Please, ma’am, I’m Jane.” 

1 sprang forward immediately. Here then once more was the 
result of experiments. 

In what had they resulted? When I was sufficiently composed 
to be able to take stock of my visitor I became aware of alteration, 
though there was not enough to dispel the sense of a familiar 
presence. Jane was slight, white-faced, dark-eyed as of old ; and 
on the whole quietly dressed, though she had now a professional 
appearance—and moreover the look of a professional on tour, the 
indefinable aspect of the unstationary. The skirt of her dress was 
of some simple dark stuff and untrimmed, but her jacket, though 
also dark, had some gold twist on it, and her mop had developed 
into a formidable dang beneath a black straw bonnet with red roses 
under its brim. I mention these details because they produced the 
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general expression—a desire for soberness softened by adornment. 
Her manner was charming, simple, modest, confident, with a more 
eager candour than of old. As if I had been her teacher, she was 
eager to assure me that she had in no wise forgotten old 
instructions. 

“* My ’usban’ is a good man, ma’am, he really is ; and I goes to 
church when we stay over Sunday. And I speak to the others, and 
tells em not to be pigs an’ ’eathen, or they'll get caught up sharp 
for it some day. I allays say my prayers, you may bet I do! An’ 
I don’t want to leave my ’usban’ now the little baby’s come.” 

I must own that the last sentence was somewhat staggering to 
me, who had been rejoicing in Jane’s simple piety. But on reflec- 
tion I considered that its honesty lent weight to the other state- 
ments she had made. Whatever may be thought of her phraseology, 
the child of the lodging-house at least was candid. 

Let me add that my inquiries (for I did make inquiries) resulted 
in confirming good impressions. I was told that Jane’s husband 
was a worthy man, though with a temper somewhat worn by profes- 
sional friction ; that he was satisfied with the dignity of his wife 
among “the boys,” and altogether fond of Jane and proud of her. 
There had once been between them a time of “awkwardness” ; 
but the little baby had come and set things right. I hoped things 
would keep right. Jane had now a varied life, and the baby for a 
wholesome influence. 


I have never seen her again ; but some friends of mine, who live 
in a town where the circus comes sometimes, and who take an 
interest in her for my sake, tell me that Jane is still alive, doing well, 
and “quite delightful.” 





MOUND-MAKING BIRDS. 
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MONG the curious and remarkable facts of bird life none 
probably are more striking and suggestive than those con- 
nected with the mound-builders of Australia, and of the Moluccas, 
Nicobar, and some other places. Mr. Gould in his great work on 
the “Birds of Australia” has given a full and most interesting account 
of the Leifoa ocellata, the scientific name of one species of these 
mound-building birds there. The mound-building is, of course, a 
substitute for nest-building—so great and radical a change that only 
great and radical changes in condition and circumstances could in any 
way account for it. Letfoa ocellata, at immense labour and pains, 
manages to scratch together a vast mound composed of mould, dust, 
and vegetable matter, till it is yards square. Into the very middle 
of this, at an exact and uniform depth, the bird deposits her eggs, 
sometimes four, sometimes more, and lays them at set distances from 
each other, as though they were the outside ends of the spokes of a 
wheel. Having deposited the eggs, the parent takes no further 
trouble about them ; and, when hatched, the young ones, unaided, 
push their way through the mass till they find themselves free. Some 
say that the parents seek for them then and tend and feed them, but 
others say not. 

Mr. Gould has given full descriptions of these birds and their 
habits, both in his text (v. 78) and in the introduction to his “ Birds 
of Australia” (page Ixxiii), where drawings of the mound-nest are also 
presented—one of them, a nest in section, showing the exact position 
of the eggs. He tells us that the shells of the eggs of the Zeifoa 
ocellata are so very fine and brittle that they can scarcely be touched 
without their breaking—that certainly they cannot be handled freely 
—and that very probably, if they had continued to be brooded, the 
species would have so suffered that ultimate extinction would have 
resulted through this breaking of eggs. But it is very easy in such 
cases to mistake an effect for a cause—it may just as well be that the 
eggs have become so very fine and brittle because of the long- 
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continued habit of hatching them by heat of decaying vegetable 
matter as anything else. Anyway, they could not well be brooded 
now, for it is essential that in this process the eggs must by the 
sitting bird be frequently turned over, so that they may get at all 
parts as near as may be equal heat from her body, and this these eggs 
could not stand. The bird, again, takes care not to put the eggs 
close together as in a nest, for a good. reason, because’ if they were so 
they would not receive full heat at the surfaces where they touched 
each other ; therefore they are put invariably at certain equal dis- 
tances apart. They are, in fact, as said already, placed as at the ends 


of spokes of a wheel—thus, if there are four, -+- ; if there are eight, 


wi . If instinct alone taught this at first to a bird that had hitherto 
ad | 


been nest-building, then that is what Mr. Darwin would have called 
a “strange,” a “surprising,” even a “wonderful” instinct. In the 
mound the heat is equalised all over the needful area, or reaches a 
very near approach to this, through the adult bird in building distri- 
buting equally in it the vegetable matter ; so that, in short, you have 
this two-sided problem : either (1) of eggs too brittle for brooding 
and exposure in an open nest, or (2) eggs having become so because 
for ages the birds have exposed them to the mound heat instead of 
brooding them—which is it? It is quite clear, on the face of it, 
that these birds could not originally have been mound-builders— 
that their mound-building is itself a proof of a process of differentia- 
tion, which has not even yet exhausted the marks that must be made 
upon them. If we see in the coot that, because of more lengthened 
habit in water than has been the case of the water-hen, it has got per- 
ceptibly more webbed feet than its congener, then we may be certain 
that the same powers which have, because of due reasons or causes, 
produced the marginal webbing of the coot’s feet, growing broader of 
course with time, will come in play if we wait long enough, and the 
same process will make itself evident in the water-hen also. 


II. 


The point is yet more decisively forced upon us if we extend our 
survey, and include a comparison of these Zeifoa ocellata with other 
mound-building birds in Australia and elsewhere classed as 
Megapodii, which, if they do not exhibit some of the nice discern- 
ments and exquisite arts of the oce//ata in certain respects, yet build 
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bigger mounds and show more noticeably still the marked and 
necessary effects of persistent habit on structure ; for their mode of 
throwing dust, earth, and leaves into a heap by the action of the feet 
from behind—that is, by the head of the bird turned from the point 
at which it aims at throwing the materials—has so developed the 
nerves and muscles of the feet that these members in all the group are 
relatively large. The task in some cases is an immense one, and must 
occupy a long time. Mr. Saville Kent speaks of Australian mound- 
nests as much as fifteen feet high and sixty feet in circumference, and 
he gives a very striking drawing of one.! 

The Megapodius tumulus—or, in the ordinary language of the 
colonists, jungle fowl—was first carefully observed by Gilbert, who 
could not for a time believe that birds could be hatched in a vast heap 
of earth and fermenting vegetable matter twenty feet in circum- 
ference at the base, and at least five feet in height in the centre ; this 
the more that, in his idea, the heap very often could receive little or 
no heat from the sun, it “being so enveloped in thick foliage and 
trees as to preclude the possibility of the sun’s rays reaching it.” 
The eggs, he was told, were deposited at night and a¢ intervals of 
several days. 

Mr. Gilbert tells that even after he had tried to make obser- 
vations at one place he was still sceptical about what he had 
been told till he went to Knockers’ Bay, and near it found ample 
opportunities of verifying the reports. When he went there, he says : 

“TI was still sceptical as to the probability of these young birds 
ascending from so great a depth, as the natives represented, and my 
suspicions seemed to be confirmed by my being unable to induce 
the native in this instance to search for the eggs, his excuse being 
that it would be of no use as he saw no traces of the old birds having 
been recently there.” But he himself mounted the heap ; and after 
some search and scratching off of the earth, “ I found a young bird 
in a hole about two feet deep,” and this encouraged him to search 
and observe further, with the result that all he had been told by the 
natives was fully confirmed. Two eggs were at another tumulus 
taken from a depth of six feet, and this, in connection with the fact 
of finding a young bird within two feet of the top, suggested the 
idea of the steps or stages in the ascent upwards out of the heap as 
mentioned above. ‘The composition of the mound,” he says, 
“appears to influence the colouring of a thin epidermis with which 
the shells are covered and which readily chips off, the shells really 
being a pure white ; those deposited in black soil are always of a 


1 Naturalist in Australia, p. 97. 
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dark reddish brown ; those from the sandy hillocks near the beach 
are of a dirty yellowish white ; they differ a good deal in size, but in 
form all assimilate, both ends being equal. They are three inches 
and five lines long by two inches and three lines broad.” 

The form of the eggs thus entirely differs from those of Ze‘poa 
ocellata, which are thin at one end, and this end uniformly placed 
downwards in the heap. 

Several of the megapods of Australia favour the sea-coast and 
the ranges lying near to it (as we shall see do Megapodius Wallacet 
in Gilolo, Ternate, and Bouru), whereas the Zeifoa oce/lata are 
inland in West Australia, South Australia, and the western parts of 
New South Wales, the Ze‘foa being notably dispersed over all parts 
of the Murray Scrub, in South Australia. Broinowski writes, evidently 
giving results of later closer observations : 

“When the eggs are about to be laid the vegetable matter is 
thrown in, the eggs are placed in a vertical position with the small 
end downwards, and, again differing from the megapods, invariably 
in a circle, with about three inches between each. . . . Eight eggs 
have been found in one nest, but the natives state that sometimes 
more than that number are deposited.” Sir G. Grey was of 
opinion that sometimes two circles of eggs were laid on different 
levels, and as to temperature of the heaps he wrote : “‘ The tempera- 
ture of the nests I have examined has always been warm; not so 
much so, however, as I should have thought necessary for hatching 
eggs.” 

We are told by one good authority that the mound of Leifoa 
ocellata resembles a big ant-heap ; and that there indeed ants are 
generally very numerous, as in an ant-hill—a guess being hazarded 
that they are a very attractive morsel for the young birds when they 
hatch—the small creatures, though completely fledged, making their 
way out of the heap—some feet in depth—not at one big effort, but 
by steps and stages, with rests between where they need nourish- 
ment and find it largely in the ants and ants’ eggs. 

Sir George Grey thus wrote to Mr. Gould about the mound birds 
he had observed in Australia : 

“There is only one male and one female to each mound ; they 
repair an old mound, and do not build a new one ; both assist in 
scratching the sand to the nest. The female commences laying 
about the beginning of September, or when the spear grass begins 
to shoot. Both sexes approach the nest together when the female 
is about to lay, and they take an equal share in the labour of cover- 
ing and uncovering the mound. .. . From the commencement of 
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building until the last eggs are hatched four moons elapse [this 
would give a very long period of time before the eggs were hatched]. 
The young one scratches its way out alone, the mother does not 
assist it.... The mother, who is feeding in the scrub in the 
vicinity, hears it call and runs to it. She then takes care of the 
young one as a European hen does of its chicks. When the young 
are all hatched the mother is accompanied by eight or ten young ones, 
who remain with her till they are more than half grown. The male 
bird does not accompany them.” ! 

Sir George Grey thus further described the Zeipoa ocellata : 

“ The eyes of the living bird are of bright, light hazel; its legs 
and feet dark brown ; while the bare parts of the head and face are 
of a very delicate and clear blue. The gizzard is very large and 
muscular, the inner coats peculiarly horny and hard. Its food 
consists chiefly of insects such as Phasmide and a species of Cimex ; 
it also feeds on the seeds of various shrubs, . . . It possesses the 
power of running with extraordinary rapidity ; it roosts at night on 
trees, and never flies if it can avoid so doing.? 

The brush turkey (Za//egal/us Latham) is classed among the true 
megapods—a large gregarious, rasorial bird about the size of a 
turkey, black and brown above and silvery below. One mark of all 
the megapods, as said already, is their relatively large feet, with the 
toes on a level as in the American curassows, which latter indeed 
the megapods represent in Australia. The birds inhabit brush and 
scrub, and some of them favour the beaches near to the sea-coast. 
Some are only about the size of common fowl and are of sombre 
colour. 

As we write, we read that large supplies of brush turkeys of 
Australia are now in London and other large English towns, and are 
to be seen hanging at poulterers’ windows. The Sunday Telegraph 
of April 30, 1899, on this cried out: “What a fantasy of strange, 
novel commerce it is that this antipodean poultry of the scrub 
should be captured by Queensland blacks, iced by Brisbane Germans, 
and shipped over by Sydney and Melbourne merchants, to make a 
stew or ragofit in Piccadilly or Pimlico!” But the natural history 
of the Sunday Telegraph writer was less exact than his facts, for he 
spoke as though the brush turkey made its mound completely of 
vegetation, whereas, as we shall see, the important fact is the pro- 
portion of vegetation that is year by year let in among the sand and 
rubbish at the exact point and depth for giving the due amount of 
heat for incubation ! 


1 Gould’s Handbook, ii. 165. 2 Tbéd. ii. 160. 
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The “New Century Dictionary” has this: “Scrub-turkey, a 
Megapod or mound bird (see Megapod), and quotes this from a well- 
known author as instance: “ Look at this immense mound, a scruéd- 
turkey’s nest, thirty or forty lay their eggs in it.” 

We are told that Afegafodius comprises all the Megapodine except 
Leipoa ocellata. This is given as commonly named the Mallee-hen— 
native pheasant of Australia. JZeifoa ocellata, the same as mallee- 
bird. Professor Alfred Newton is given as authority for this entry ; 
“ Mallee-hen (or bird) : Zeipoa ocellata, a bird of the family AMega- 
podide (see Leipoa). Also called native pheasant by English in 
Australia.” 


ITI. 


What is somewhat surprising is that while one authority tells us 
that the Leipoa ocellata belongs to the Megafodide, another says in 
effect that, though it really is a megapod, it is excepted. Clear it is 
that some confusion must exist somewhere, for while the Zeipoa 
ocellata, described both by Gould (quoting from Sir George Grey) 
and Broinowski, is classified as a pure mound-builder—in some 
respects a truer and more systematic mound-builder than any other— 
yet it does differ materially from the other megapods, so far as we 
can learn, in the form of its eggs, its systematic way of placing them 
in the heap, thin end downwards, and in other points. Still more 
important and still more confusing, we find that the Mallee-hens, very 
carefully described by the Hon. D. W. Carnegie in “Spinifex and 
Sand,” are classed as Leipoa oce//ata, with no proper record anywhere 
else that we know of their most distinguishing peculiarities. The 
Mallee-hens’ nests are thus described by Mr. Carnegie : 

“These nests are hollowed out in the sand to a depth of perhaps 
two and a half feet, conical shaped, with a mouth some ‘three feet 
in diameter; the sand from the centre is scraped up into{a ring round 
the mouth. Several birds help in this operation, and when finished 
lay their eggs on a layer of leaves at the bottom ; they then filljin the 
hole to the surface with small twigs and more leaves. Presumably 
the eggs are hatched by spontaneous heat, the green ftwigs and 
leaves producing a slightly moist warmth, similar to thatiof the bird’s 
feathers. I have seen numbers of these nests, never with eggs in, 
but often with the shells from recently-hatched birds lying about. 
How the little ones force their way through the sticks I do not 
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understand, but Warri (a native) and many others who have found 
the eggs assure me that they do so.”! 

In reply to a letter of mine asking more particularly about the 
habits of these birds, Mr. Carnegie was so kind as to write : 

‘IT never saw but one mallee-hen, they are extremely shy. Their 
nests are frequently met with (usually old ones) in the interior, 
either in mallee or mulga (Acacia aneura) scrub, and always take this 
form ; 


< 3 et 
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I have never seen the inside material reach a higher level than 
the top of the ring of sand which, scraped from inside, surrounds 
the mouth of the hollow (the nest), yet in describing the habits of 
the mound birds (as distinct from the drush turkey of Queensland, 
&c.) Lydekker says they make a pyramid-shaped heap of vegetation, 
sticks, &c., sometimes equal to several cartloads. Can there be 
another species of mound bird in Western Australia which has been 
wrongly called Zeipoa ocellata ?” 

And assuredly, so far as I can see, Mr. Carnegie’s query is not 
without warrant. The birds described by Gould, Broinowski, and 
others under the scientific name of Leifoa ocellata are in habit, 
particularly of nesting, wholly different from these Mallee-fowls or 
“ native pheasants” of the central desert of Western Australia. Some 
distinguishing or differentiating term for clearness is most distinctly 
wanted to tell us at once whether the birds described as pure mound- 
builders by Gould and Broinowski are meant, or the hole-digging, 
collective-laying or nesting birds of the desert, so well described by 
Mr. Carnegie. In the case of most of the Australian mound-builders, 
only one pair of birds use the mound, but with regard to one variety 
there is doubt; in some cases, it is clear that they are thus far 
collective also. The Mallee-hens, it would appear, are uniformly 
collective. 

And in another letter, in reply to one of mine, Mr. Carnegie says : 
“There seems certainly some confusion about the mound birds and 
the Zei~oa—possibly the Zeifoa of the interior, being unable to get 
together sufficient vegetation for its ‘incubator,’ has perforce to 


1 Spinifex and Sand, p. 182. 
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make use of the sand. You see, having only once seen the bird (I 
could not now describe it), and never having found a nest with eggs 
I am unable to say much with authority.” 

Good friends of mine, Mr. and Mrs. Peggs, have kindly sent me 
@ copy of the “Guide to the Museum of Western Australia” at 
Perth, and there I find the Mallee-fowl (native pheasant or gnou) 
put down as the only “ Leipoa ocellata (Gld.),” and only representa- 
tive of the sub-order, Peristeropodes of the order Ga//ine, with these 
remarks : 

“ One of the mound-building birds. A number of them associate 
and scratch out a hollow in the ground from six to eight inches deep 
and two feet across. They then collect leaves and other vegetable 
matter, in which they lay eggs ; they next cover with sand, making 
a mound from two to four feet high and about twelve feet in diameter. 
The heat arising from the decomposition of the decaying vegetable 
matter is sufficient to hatch the eggs. The young are born fledged 
and able to take care of themselves.” 

From this account it is clear that these Mallee-hens of Western 
Australia both dig a hole in the sand and raise a mound and are 
collective. In some cases, however, as described by Mr. Carnegie, 
the birds in the desert, having but little vegetation to fill up the hole, 
do not have material to raise a mound, or scarcely a perceptible one. 

“The Guide to Western Australian Museum” (p. 27) says: 
“There is a vast field for observers who take a delight in natural 
history to note the life-history of its remarkable fauna. With regard 
to the birds, for instance, accurate information is required as to their 
breeding time, their nests, the number of broods reared during the 
season, their food, if and when they migrate, &c.” 

And to this list should now be added observation and classifica- 
tion of the mound-builders (Zeifoa ocellata) and their peculiar 
habits—whether hole-digging, or truly mound-building, or something 
really between the two ; and whether they are solitary in pairs in the 
mounds or collective. It is clear that there are birds classed under 
the common designation of Zeifoa ocellata which come properly 
under each of these habits or tendencies—observation, distinction, 
and classification are therefore greatly needed. 

These Mallee-hens are thus on the same footing as the variety in 
the Malay Archipelago, which dig holes and nest in them, and pro- 
bably from the same cause, though we are not so systematically told 
about the collective habit in that case. 

I am convinced that birds can judge the exact amount of heat 
necessary to ensure incubation ; that our own dabchick owes a good 
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deal of its freedom from sitting during the day—more especially in 
certain circumstances—to heat of sun and heat arising from the 
decomposing vegetable matter of which its nest is composed, and 
with which also the eggs are often covered; and that birds whose 
nests through accident or otherwise are much exposed to the sun 
will sit but little in the excessive sun heat. These same birds 
will show not a little invention and suffer much to screen with their 
bodies the young birds, when they come, from the fierce sun’s rays. 
One proof of what we have said is to be found in the ever-interesting 
Gilbert White, and another certainly in the following : 

“ Andrew Knight tells of a bird which, having built her nest upon 
a forcing-house, ceased to visit it during the day, when the heat of 
the house was sufficient to incubate the eggs, but always returned to 
sit upon the eggs at night when the temperature of the house fell.” 

And all this will help us the better to understand what is to 
follow. 


IV. 


So, in the very structure and habits of these mound-building 
birds we have evidence that they were once nest-building birds, 
though now they have ceased to be so, and in their feet have 
developed certain powers that enable them to scrape and throw earth 
in a truly wonderful manner for birds of their size. Their immense- 
sized feet, which are as muscular and strong as they are big, are of 
course commemorated in the very name of these mound-builders ; 
it is ALegapoditi—that is, of the great feet. 

Dr. A. Russel Wallace gives the following description of the 
Megapodit or mound-makers of the Moluccas : 

“The Megapodius forms immense mounds, often six or eight feet 
high and twenty or thirty feet in diameter, which they are enabled to 
do with comparative ease by means of their large feet, with which 
they can grasp and throw backwards a quantity of material. In the 
centre of this mound, at a depth of two or three feet, the eggs are 
deposited, and are hatched by the gentle heat produced by the fer- 
mentation of the vegetable matter of the mound. When I first saw 
these mounds in the Island of Lombock I could hardly believe that 
they were made by such small birds, but I afterwards met with them 
frequently, and have once or twice come upon the birds engaged in 
making them. They run a few steps backwards, grasping a quan- 
tity of loose material in one foot, and throw it a long way behind 


them. When once properly buried the eggs seem to be no more 
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cared for, the young birds working their way up through the rubbish, 
and running off at once to the forest. They come out of the egg 
covered with thick downy feathers, and have no tail, although the 
wings are fully developed.” ! 

In the Malay Archipelago there are allied species which place 
their eggs in holes in the ground, leaving them to be hatched by the 
sun alone. Mr. Darwin’s idea is that it is in no way strange birds 
should have lost the instinct of incubation where the sun heat is so 
strong ; and he speculates that if such birds were to stray into colder 
regions, natural selection would favour those who hit on choosing a 
larger proportion of vegetable matter, of which, of course, he holds 
they could know nothing of its giving rise to fermenting heat.? 

Cuming’s mound bird (A/egapodius Cuming?) is found in Labuan, 
but is more common on the islets of Kuruman, where its nests? are 
met with in mounds of earth three to four feet in height and twelve 


feet in circumference. 

Dr. Russel Wallace himself thus describes his discovery of the 
new Megapodius : 

“T was so fortunate as to discover a new species (Megapodius 
Wallacei), which inhabits Gilolo, Ternate, and Bouru—the hand- 
somest bird of the genus, being richly banded with reddish-brown 
on the back and wings, and it differs from the other species in its 


1 Malay Arch. p. 398. 

2 This is another instance in which Mr. Darwin, to gain what he thinks con- 
sistency in his theory, surrenders all to chance. For if these birds have no notion 
or knowledge of the use of fermenting vegetation in aiding in the hatching of 
eggs, what is it but chance? Those that merely Aaffened to have more vegeta- 
tion than another would survive, even though in all other traceable traits they 
were not the fittest ; and how, I would ask—and I venture to press the question 
—does this tally with the seeming wondrous wise remark that it is not to be 
wondered at that these birds should have given up the unnecessary work of nest- 
building where sun heat wassostrong? Here he credits them (alas! unfoundedly) 
with full knowledge alike of effects of sun heat and of nest-building, and with 
striking the nice balance as between them for practical purposes. Surely birds 
that could do the one could do the other; if they can so exactly estimate sun 
heat, they also could estimate fermenting heat! But Darwin draws nice dis- 
tinctions. And, besides, Mr. Darwin and his followers have still to answer the 
question why so many other birds, apparently with quite as good brains, continue 
amid this great sun heat to build the most elaborate of all nests, thus wasting 
alike time, talent, and labour. Then if the chances of survival of the fittest are, 
as on his theory they are, enhanced by this expedient of resorting to sun heat, 
why is it that the species which have not resorted to it in precisely the same cir- 
cumstances survive and increase even beyond the average of these mound-building 
birds ? 

8 Burbidge, 7he Garden of the Sun, p. 122. 
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habits. It frequents the forests of the interior, but comes down to 
the sea-beach to deposit its eggs, but instead of making a mound or 
merely scratching a hole to receive them, it burrows into the sand to 
a depth of about three feet obliquely downwards, and deposits its eggs 
at the bottom. It then loosely covers up the mouth of the hole, and is 
said by the natives to obliterate and disguise its own footmarks leading 
toand from the hole by making many other tracts and scratches in the 
neighbourhood. It lays its eggs only at night, and at Bouru a bird 
was caught early one morning as it was coming out of its hole, in 
which several eggs were found. All these birds seem to be semi- 
nocturnal, for their loud wailing cries may be constantly heard late 
at night and long before daybreak in the morning. The eggs are all 
of a rusty red colour, and very large for the size of the bird, being 
generally three and three and a quarter inches long by two and two 
and a quarter wide ; they are very good eating, and are much sought 
after by the natives.” } 

Mr. A. O. Hume quotes Mr. Davison, who says he has seen a 
great many mounds of the Megapodius Nicobariensis in Nicobar : 

“The mounds, composed of dried leaves, sticks, &c., mixed with 
earth, were small compared with others near the sea-coast, not being 
above three feet high and about twelve or fourteen in circumference; 
those built near the coast are composed chiefly of sand mixed with 
rubbish, and vary very much in size, but average about five feet 
high and thirty feet in circumference; but I have met with one 
exceptionally large one on the island of Trinkut which must have 
been at least eight feet high and quite sixty feet in circumfer- 
ence.... 

“ Off this mound I shot a megapod which had evidently just 
laid an egg. I dissected it, and from a careful examination it would 
seem that the eggs are laid at long intervals apart, for the largest egg 
in the ovary was only about the size of a large pea, and the next in 
size about as big asa small pea. These mounds are also used by 
reptiles, for out of one I dug, besides the megapod’s eggs, about a 
dozen eggs of some large lizard. I made careful inquiries among 
the natives about these birds, and from them I learnt that they 
usually get four or five eggs from a mound, but sometimes they get 
as many as ten ; they all assert that only one pair of birds are con- 
cerned in the making of a mound, and that they only work at night. 
When newly made the mounds: (so I was informed) are small, but 
are gradually enlarged by the birds. . . . The eggs are usually buried 
from three and a half to four feet deep, and how the young 

1 Malay Arch. p. 398. 
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manage to extricate themselves seems a mystery. . . . The surface 
soil of the mounds only is dry ; at about a foot from the surface the 
sand feels slightly damp and cold, but as the depth increases the 
sand gets damper but at the same time increases in warmth. . . . It 
appeared to me that the birds first collected a heap of leaves, cocoa- 
nuts, and other vegetable matter, and then scraped together sand, 
which they threw over the heap, this sand consisting mainly of finely 
triturated coral and shells. I was told that the birds scrape away the 
covering sand-layer, lay in new vegetable matter, and cover in again 
with sand. Iam by no means sure that only one pair of birds use 
the heap, and the Nicobarese explained, as I understood, that though 
one pair begin the mound, they and all their progeny keep on using 
it and adding to it for years. ... 

“The eggs are excessively elongated ovals, and vary a good deal 
in size and shape, being more like turtles’ eggs than birds’. When 
first laid they are of a uniform ruddy pink, as we know from having 
obtained one before the bird had time even to bury it; asthe chicken 
develops within the egg becomes a buffy stone colour, and when near 
about hatching it is a very pale yellowish brown. The whole colour- 
ing matter is contained in an excessively thin chalky flake, which is 
easily scraped off, leaving a pure white chalky shell below ; this outer 
coat seems to have a great tendency to flake off in spots, specks, and 
even large blotches as the chickens developed within. The average 
of egg measurement is 3°25 by 2°07.” 

Here, then, we see that even among the true J/egafodii, those 
near the sea coast, where probably vegetation of the suitable kind is 
less plentiful, the birds more and more come to depend on the sand, 
which, being mixed largely with lime, would materially aid in the 
keeping up of heat, whereas in such situations as ensure plenty 
of the vegetation demanded heat enough is derived from it in 
decomposition without direct aid of the sun, which, in fact, is 
excluded by the thickness of foliage there. Here, then, in the sea- 
coast Megapodii we have really the connecting link between them 
and the Zeipoa of the desert, where, fitting vegetation being scarce, 
the birds have come by the most natural process to depend most 
upon the sand. 


V. 


Mr. Grant Allen, in one of the articles which appeared in the 
Strand Magazine for 1899 under the title “In Nature’s Workshop,” 
1 Birds of India, iii. 450-451. 
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spoke of the mound birds as though they were confined to Australia, 
which seemed to give some support to his notion that here we had 
an earlier form of bird which had “not advanced beyond the 
alligator level” in laying its eggs in the sand, to be hatched by 
the heat of the sun. Mr. Grant Allen there overlooked the very 
important fact that mound birds are not by any means confined 
to Australia. They are found in the Malay Archipelago, in the 
Moluccas, in Labuan, Kuruman, Gilolo, Ternate, and Bouru, and in 
the Nicobar Islands. And one very definite fact, which goes right 
in the face at once of Mr. Grant Allen’s easy, bold, and one-sided 
theory, and Mr. Darwin’s attribution of the whole business to 
brightness of sunlight, is that certain of the mound birds have their 
mounds in places where the foliage is so dense that no ray of sun 
can reach or sun heat enter. The original idea of the crocodile 
was simply to hatch by heat of sunlight in the sand close to where 
it was ; the idea of retiring into dense woods, and there making the 
mound, never having occurred or could possibly have occurred to 
him. We find mound birds building mounds in or at all stages 
from absolute dependence on fermenting heat without aid of sun 
to dependence wholly, or almost wholly, on sun’s heat in the sand. 
Some of the birds even proceed from places inland to the sea-shore 
—a great distance—to deposit eggs, where they have the advantage 
of the greater sun heat, and where little or no vegetation of the 
sort needed by them is to be found. Mr. Darwin’s idea that it is 
“no way strange birds should have lost the instinct of incubation 
where the sun heat is so strong” applies to them, but certainly it 
does not in any way apply to the mound birds which build their 
mounds in the centre of dense forests where the foliage is so close 
that no ray of sunlight can penetrate to the mound—abundantly 
proving that in their case the “crocodile vel” of Mr. Grant Allen 
will in no way apply. Certain of the nightjars of India, as Miss 
Cockburn tells us, lay their eggs on a rocky platform very much 
exposed to the sun, and do not need closely to brood them, just as 
the dabchick if the nest is open to the sun will scarcely sit on it 
when the sun is shining, affording an admirable analogy with his 
crocodile, which left the spot in the sand where the egg was buried 
all day, but came and squatted flat on the spot at night to supply 
heat from its body when the sun was not shining. And yet Iam 
sure Mr. Grant Allen would not have said that the Indian nightjar 
and our own dabchick exhibit direct crocodilian inheritances there. 
In truth, with regard to the mound birds both Mr. Darwin, the 
mastei, with his dogma that it is “no way strange birds should dave 
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lost the habit of incubation where the sun heat is so strong,” and Mr. 
Grant Allen, the disciple, with his mound birds on “the crocodile 
level,” were both simply guilty of the all too easy process of 
generalising from too narrow a basis of particulars. This is a 
logical (or illogical) process to which Mr. Grant Allen was so prone 
that one cannot look at his books or articles anywhere without 
token of it. For example, in the same paper in the Strand 
Magazine as we have already dealt with we have this laid down as 
an absolute principle : 

“The habit of handing over the care of the young to the female 
alone belongs to the higher order of vertebrates—in other words, is 
of later origin.” 

And then at another part Mr. Grant Allen, by implication, puts 
before us the kangaroo as though it were a very old or early form 
preserved only in Australia—whose fauna is so valuable to the 
student for this reason ; and then on the next page tells us that it is 
the female kangaroo that is pouched, and therefore, according to 
his general principle, it belongs to the “ higher order of vertebrates 
—of later origin” ! 

The idea of fermenting heat surely never occurred to the simple- 
minded crocodile : that is the essential element of the mound birds ; 
for in the cases of birds that now depend wholly or almost wholly 
on the sand we have a case where differentiation has come by 
experience—by absence of such vegetation as is demanded, and at 
first enforced deposition in the sand. In most cases even there we 
find attempts at procuring vegetation, though it may be in very small 
quantities, just enough to justify the general deliverance that “ the 
heat of the sun and the fermenting mound hatch them out between 
them.” The nice perception shown by many of these birds of the 
proportion of vegetation needed, the clearing away of the decayed 
vegetation each year, and the renewal of the exact quantity and 
kind wanted, most assuredly show us something much, much above 
Mr. Grant Allen’s facile “ crocodile level.” And, moreover, who ever 
heard of crocodiles resorting to community breeding ?—a rather 
important element in the matter—though, of course, this may look to 
those who never heard of mound birds before ‘so very scientific, 
you know; so very scientific” ! To my idea, in the dabchick you 
have a bird which is at this moment showing a tendency to depend 
more and more on sun heat in hatching, allied with fermenting 
heat of decaying vegetation, even in our own sunless climate ! 
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VI. 


The observation of Mr. Davison, quoted by Mr. Hume, about 
the Magapodit of Nicobar, to the effect that on dissection of one 
of the birds he found evidence that the eggs are laid at long 
intervals apart from each other, suggests two considerations about 
the origin of this habit: (1) if this same fact were attested about 
the whole class of mound-builders, it would lead to an inquiry as to 
the proportions of the sexes; and (2) as to the possibility of the 
mound-building being really a thing resorted to on account of the tax 
that would be laid throughout the whole season upon the females, 
Had we but more close and thorough observation, it might be found 
that much the same motives or necessities that led to the mound- 
building have led the cuckoo to parasitism in circumstances that 
were not favourable to mound-building or were more favourable to 
parasitism. The great sensitiveness and sudden modification of the 
sexual parts is now more and more recognised as one of the most 
determining elements in matters of this kind. Darwin at last fully 
awakened to it, but only at last and too late for full application of 
the idea to his facts. Prof. Semper and Van Beneden are fully alive 
to it; so is Prof. Ray Lankester, as he finely exhibits it in his work 
on “ Degeneracy,” and more especially in his admirable and most 
compact “Longevity.” This I throw out merely as a suggestion 
towards a theory of these wonderful birds ; and what is wanted are 
observations very careful and complete in every part of the areas 
occupied by them on these points: (1) proportion of the sexes, 
(2) intervals between layings of eggs ; and (3) exact dates of com- 
mencing the insertion of eggs into the mound and the cessation of 
such. 

Here another remarkable thing is suggested, of which neither 
Mr. Grant Allen nor any other writer I am aware of has as yet 
taken the least note. This is the wonderful memory and skill 
demanded probably on the part of all these mound-building birds, 
but certainly on the part of the mound-building Zeifoa ocellata, in 
carrying so clearly in their minds the exact position in which former 
eggs—very brittle eggs too—have been inserted in the heap ; if laid, 
as we are told they are laid, in these exact positions, thin end down- 
ward, and this more particularly if they are deposited at considerable 
intervals of time, four or eight generally exactly as at the ends of 
the spokes of a wheel. This element certainly was not and could 
not have been at all in Mr. Grant Allen’s mind when he set it down 
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that in the mound-building birds without exception you had 
nothing “ beyond the alligator level.” 


VII. 


Now, this mound-building habit of these birds cannot, in our 
idea, be explained by anything in the nature of instinct purely. 
There is not only, in the case of many of these mounds, the 
process of scraping and gathering together the materials demanded, 
but the perception of measure—the realising of a necessary 
proportion of undecayed vegetable matter to give in fermentation 
just the required amount of heat to produce the desired result. 
Too much would burn, too little would addle the eggs, not hatch 
them. These birds have, in fact, anticipated invention, and have 
produced an incubator, which, if it is not so neat and scientific as 
those to be seen in some shop-windows in Regent Street, is perhaps 
yet more unerring. You cannot conceive that this has from the first 
been the form of nest these birds have had; but it is the result 
of some change or of danger threatening the individual and the 
species which, if we exactly knew it, would enable us clearly to 
judge where now we can but generally guess. And in the 
case of others of the class there is the knowledge of heat-producing 
power in sand or lime ; and, necessarily, a timing of the deposition 
of eggs to it. 

In using this nest, then, they have proceeded to oust another 
form of nest, and thus to cross and to crush out an original 
instinct ; and this has proceeded so far that hereditary habit has 
come in so to supplement reason that it looks like instinct, but it 
isnot. And further, if there is anything in this, how, again, account 
for these birds fixing exactly the right depth in the heap to secure 
for the eggs—very delicate and brittle as they are, in some cases at 
all events—equal heat all round, which in ordinary processes of 
brooding is secured by the very mechanical resource of the sitting 
bird turning over the eggs. Surely instinct, in the ordinary sense of 
it, could never in the outset have taught that. And, more important 
still, how did the young birds come to learn the direction in which 
to work out of the heap for deliverance, since to hatch the eggs 
equal heat was demanded all round, and therefore they could not be 
guided by instinctive tendency to work towards the greater heat ; and 
could get but little aid from the sun’s rays in such cases as that 
already described, where the mound was so enclosed by foliage that 
no ray of sun could reach it? 
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VIII. 


Another very important point : these birds must be able to judge 
precisely the time it needs for vegetable matter buried in a heap to 
reach that degree of fermentation to operate on eggs as desired— 
and then to operate for a space of time steadily upon them, and, up 
toa certain point, with equal heat, not increasing too much or falling 
off too much, as either might prove fatal to the eggs: a point 
beyond the nicety required in most cases of the gardener, whose 
seeds or plants can wait for the rising heat, and can by him be 
refreshed from outside in many ways. 

Yet another point : if these mound-nests are, in many cases, 
repaired and mended up year after year and are collectively used, 
what a nice perception of measure in the proportion of vegetable 
matter is demanded in the younger race to work in harmony and hit 
the exact mean in that matter! It is clear that in some cases, at 
all events, collectivism to a certain extent comes in; and this only 
adds to the marvel of the whole matter. 

Unless for a complete faith in the power of the young to work 
their way through a few feet of earth unerringly upwards towards the 
light (where heat, which usually betokens presence of light, is abso- 
lutely equal all round), the whole invention, resource, labour, and 
pain of the adult birds would of course go for nought—the species 
would be extinct. Now, if the “instincts” of the parents are wonder- 
ful, certainly the “instincts” of the young are more wonderful still. 


IX. 


Here you have the problem not only of an “ instinct” determin- 
ing a bird to build, instead of a nest proper, a vast incubator, using 
the most common materials as also the most recondite natural 
forces to aid it—forces of fermentation, namely, which have but 
recently come to be scientifically understood—along with exact per- 
ception of the proportion of vegetable matter necessary to produce the 
precise amount of heat essential to secure the end desired, and these 
again exactly calculated in relation to heat of sun and sand and lime 
in other cases—and not only so, but this labour of the old birds is for 
success completely dependent on a power—you may call it, if you 
like, an “instinct”—in the young corresponding to, and, so to say, 
exactly synchronising with that of the parent. Instinct may account 
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for much—the primary instinct in a young bird is to fly from a nest, 
not to cleave a way through some feet of fermenting earth-heap: 
and to answer the question, how the young of the mound-builders 
do it, “‘ by instinct, of course,” is not to us, at all events, satisfactory, 
since the mere general term “instinct” covers really nothing definite 
or clear. 

Mr. Darwin, when he suggests that these birds have lost the 
instinct of incubation because the sun’s heat is there equal to that 
work, overlooks the fact that large numbers of birds there still build 
very elaborate nests, and some reason is demanded from him why in 
especial just these birds elected or were elected to this work, and so 
to waste their labour; and, next, he has to face the fact that a long 
course of trial and experiment of many kinds would be necessary if 
in the transition the birds were assumed, as he decisively assumes 
them, to be ignorant of leaves as possible fermenting and heating 
elements even while definitely using them for this purpose. Nor do 
we think “evolution ” quite covers the facts, nor “ natural selection,” 
nor “survival of the fittest.” These really in the end only emphasise 
the problem here, and render it persistent instead of solving it, by 
clapping easily a term on it and then leaving it there—very much 
indeed as at least some of the mound-building birds do by these 
young of theirs, which still have at due time, however, to make their 
way through some feet of soil to the light of day. To tell one that 
all this is explained as though by magic with certain general phrases, 
such as “ evolution,” “natural selection,” &c., &c., does not satisfy 
me, because, for one thing, I see distinct movement of individual 
perception and energy—acts of reason, no less. 

The phrases now so much in vogue and so often used, without 
real perception of their ultimate bearings, no more finally express 
the ultimate facts of nature than former phrases did: they are, at 
the very best, but working hypotheses, subject to correction and 
qualification at all sides, so that we may make some real progress, 
and not follow slavishly in old grooves that, when mistaken for 
something more than they really are—tentative formulas more 
strictly and immediately in aid of classification for the man that 
made them—but too literally and truly lead to nowhere. 


ALEX. H. JAPP. 















THE AMATEUR PEDIGREE- 
MONGER. 


IR WALTER BESANT, in his “Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice,” says: “The family history should be preserved. 
Happy is the family that has a history, good, bad, or indifferent. 
The noble deeds of our ancestors are an incentive to their descen- 
dants, their bad acts a warning.” 

The average Englishman knows nothing of his family, and perhaps 
cares less ; he may possibly know his grandfather’s father’s name, 
but more probably not. He fancies the present is all-sufficient, and 
takes no heed of the past, preferring to be “ a descendant rather than 
an ancestor ”—that is, he would rather wear the tall hat and starched 
collar of to-day than bear the helmet and the breast-piece of yester- 
day. With Napoleon the English paterfamilias is apt to exclaim, “I 
am the founder of my family.” The stress of present-day life leaves 
little time for the study of the past, and so he goes on his way for- 
getful of the book open before him. The pedigree, too, is often put 
in the same category as that in which Macaulay’s “ History of 
England” was placed by Lord Wolseley when suggesting additions 
to Sir John Lubbock’s list of the Best Hundred Books. The late 
Commander-in-Chief put poor Macaulay under the heading Fiction. 
Many people look upon pedigrees with the same suspicion. 

The rich man, on the contrary, though he may care as little for 
the past as his poorer neighbour, not seldom pretends to take an 
interest in his newly found ancestors ; for nowadays it is the fashion 
for a man, as soon as he has filled his pockets by emptying other 
people’s, to obtain from the nearest genealogist a more or less 
authentic pedigree. 

Thus of late years has sprung up a class of men who, for a 
consideration, will supply the would-be aristocrat with a pedigree, 
not always authentic, as we have seen in the Shipway case. 

This pedigree may be either “ noble” or otherwise, according to 
the desire of the buyer. The “ otherwise” pedigree probably costs 
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more time and money in the preparation, but it is not necessarily 
more authentic, though there is no doubtthat it is the more honest of 
the two. 

Now, let us suppose that Sir Joseph Tompkins, the newly-made 
baronet, desires a “‘ noble” descent. The Tompkins family itself is 
by no means noble. Tompkins, the father, was a builder, who made 
a considerable sum of money, and Tompkins, the grandfather, was a 
grocer who waited, ready-aproned, behind his own counter ; Tompkins, 
the baronet, made his fortune in railway contracting. Sir Joseph’s 
memory goes back to the time when his grandfather, the grocer, was 
about to retire from business; he remembers the unsavoury little 
shop just off Holborn, and he ponders on the meaning of the surname 
Tompkins. “No; better not dig too deeply into the Tompkins 
family history,” he says to the genealogist, ‘‘ but all the same, I will 
have a noble pedigree.” The paid genealogist sets to work, and - 
produces the required article, and a few weeks later a framed parch- 
ment is hanging up in Sir Joseph’s library—for the great man has a 
library of many coloured bindings—on the top of which are the 
magic words Edward III., King of England, and at the bottom, in 
large capitals, Sir Joseph Tompkins, first baronet. 

How then is it done? Is Sir Joseph really a descendant of 
Royal Edward, and thus a distant cousin of His Majesty, who has 
seen fit, as the Fountain of Honour, to endow the Tompkins family 
once more with hereditary honours? Undoubtedly. Sir Joseph, 
like other mortals, has had a father and mother, they in their turn 
have had parents, and it is no very difficult matter to find the 
sixteen great-great-grandparents of Sir Joseph—though it is quite 
another thing to prove the sixteen quarterings which would show to the 
world Sir Joseph’s unblemished gentility. Strange if there should 
not be among these honoured sixteen one or more gocd names, and 
by a good name I mean one belonging to a known county family, 
barring the Smiths, who are sure to figure largely. Very well then. 
Here we find among his great-great-grandparents the name of 
Sinclair. The genealogist follows this out, and, hey presto! tracing 
back through several females, he finally comes to Edward III., and 
he can continue the pedigree to Adam if he will go to Hatfield and 
study the chart exhibited there. Sir Joseph is well satisfied, he has 
paid his money and taken his choice. 

But I do not wish to deal with this branch of the genealogist’s 
art, but with another and far more interesting one. It is easy 
enough to pay someone else to trace a pedigree, but let us do it for 
ourselves and so reap our own harvest, not like Sir Joseph going in 
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for a special “ noble” descent, but, having put our pride in our 
pocket, taking things as they come. 

There is nothing more humiliating to our preconceived ideas 
than to find that after all we are not connected with that noble and 
wealthy family of the same name—whose arms, be it whispered, we 
have usurped—but are descended from So-and-So the cobbler, 
instead. Yes, in our investigations we shall meet all kinds of people, 
from peer to pauper, from prince to peasant. 

If a man be really desirous of knowing his family history he must 
not start with the idea that genealogy is merely a rich man’s dodge 
pour passer le temps. It is a study, just as botany or any other 
subject, and requires considerable preparation, if one is inclined to 
enter deeply into it. There are level-headed persons who will 
doubtless deny this. ‘What is required in order to make out a 
pedigree,” they will exclaim, ‘but pens, ink, paper, and a few old 
books and musty-fusty documents?” We shall see. In the first 
place, one must have a considerable knowledge of history, for with- 
out that one would be lost in a maze of dates conveying no meaning. 
A knowledge of the English language is also essential, for a few 
hundred years ago English was very different from what it is now. 
A nodding acquaintance with French and Latin, especially with 
that delightful and surprising variety known as monkish Latin, is 
also an advantage. Granted these preliminary requirements, and 
added thereto an ability to read the various styles of writing in use 
at different periods, and a love of the romantic, anyone with sufficient 
leisure can make out a passable pedigree. Money is required in 
only too many cases, for there are certain fixed fees charged by the 
clergy and others in charge of documents which will doubtless make 
the poor man “cry off” at the start; but provided he knows how to 
reduce these charges by a suaviter in modo and generous application 
of persuasive powers, he may yet do much at little cost. 

The first and most obvious way of commencing a pedigree is by 
interviewing all the members of the family one can find, especially 
those who spring from earlier generations, and thus gathering 
together all the information they can impart. 

Tradition often runs strongly in families, and should on no 
account be overlooked, for in tradition often lie the means of 
gathering up the different links and finally welding them together in 
one harmonious whole. The tradition patiently followed out often 
forms the clue to a fact which can be proved by documentary 
evidence. 

Great care must be taken to collect all old letters and other 
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papers, and if the owners will not part with them a copy should be 
made and kept. Many old people have scores of letters which they 
sooner or later tear up, thus destroying what can never be replaced. 
These old letters, apart from the romantic interest attaching to the 
loves and sorrows of bygone generations, often contain much in- 
formation valuable to the genealogist. The interest attached to the 
deeds of the prodigal son in a far-off land is added to when he 
happens to mention his meeting with hitherto unknown cousins. 

Having thus obtained a preliminary sketch of the family, care 
should be taken to trace out houses formerly owned or inhabited by 
members of the family, and application made to inspect title-deeds, 
leases, &c. This is a very difficult matter, for if the present owners 
of the property happen to imagine that their right to have, hold, and 
keep is assailed they will never be induced to allow their deeds to be 
inspected. 

Visits should be made to churchyards so that notes may be made 
of inscriptions on graves, and once inside the churchyard application 
should be made to the clergy for permission to inspect the registers 
—perhaps the most important means of obtaining proof of descent. 
The clergy are authorised to make a charge of sixpence for each year, 
either of births, marriages, or deaths, examined, and to charge a fee 
of two shillings and sixpence for every authenticated extract taken ; 
and here the pinch is felt by the poor man. There are some clergy 
who will have the last drop of blood—happily they are few in 
number—and thus, if one were searching, say, through a hundred 
years, or even through the smallest register, one would be compelled 
to pay the large sum of seven pounds ten shillings for work which 
could possibly be done in a couple of hours. But providing he is 
not scented as a professional genealogist he may be able to get over 
this difficulty by offering to give a small sum to a local charity—an 
offer which many vicars will accept. The novice should here note 
that for purposes of literary or historical investigation the vicar is 
forbidden by law to charge any fees whatever, but it is very difficult 
to say where the dividing line between purely personal and historical 
research can be drawn. But this depends on the pedigree-monger. 
“Literary research” covers a multitude of sins. Very few families 
are of sufficient importance to warrant the searcher to demand an 
historical investigation. As a general rule, however, it is safe to say 
that an investigator making inquiries about a person who has been 
dead for 200 years, and whose name appears in some recognised 
dictionary of biography, may demand exemption from fees. Literary 
research, I take it, may be made when the object is to publish a 
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book about any family or place, either privately or by subscription. 
I may here remark that since 1836 all records of births, marriages, 
and deaths are kept at Somerset House. 

Another great source of information is the large collections of 
wills scattered about all over the country. Here the searcher must 
necessarily have a long purse, for the fees charged at different places 
soon run away with money, and in such confusion are the wills 
kept that it is sometimes weeks before the right one is forthcoming. 
Wills naturally contain much valuable information, and though 
as proofs of birth or age they are of no value, yet the information 
they contain will always be of service in tracing out a family. Often 
relations are named who but for this brief mention would never 
have been discovered. Since the year 1858 every will proved in 
England has been deposited at Somerset House, where the fee for 
consulting each one (free, however, to historical or literary students) 
is one shilling, but before this time wills were proved at the nearest 
ecclesiastical court and were deposited in the care of the clergy. 
There were many of these courts, and thus in almost every cathedral 
city and large town will be found large collections of wills. The 
bishop of each diocese or his deputy had the right of receiving the 
wills and seeing to their administration, and the will once proved was 
only too often placed away in some lumber room in the cathedral 
to be forgotten and left to decay. 

These records having been carefully searched, there should be 
no difficulty in continuing the pedigree into historical times, and for 
this purpose a different class of records would have to be consulted. 

Of these a vast amount is collected at the Public Record Office, 
where the fees are all on a graduated scale, and very moderate. The 
chief of these records are the Rotuli Hundredorum, Parliamentary 
Writs, and Inquisitiones Post Mortem, but the number is legion. 
Many of these papers have been printed by the Government, and 
can be consulted at the British Museum. In addition to these early 
records there is an immense accumulation of law papers, chancery 
proceedings and the like, which is of great value to the 
genealogist. 

The most valuable collection at the British Museum is the Harleian 
MSS., many of which have been printed by the Harleian Society; 
this collection contains the Heralds’ Visitations. In the sixteenth 
century the rise of commerce and the long civil wars which had 
caused the extinction of many of our noble families gave birth to a 
new class, the great upper middle class, and as the members of this 
class became more and more wealthy they naturally gradually 
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became the rivals of the now nearly extinct nobility and gentry. 
Many of this new gentry, owing to the decline of chivalry and the 
consequent disuse of heraldry, took this opportunity of usurping 
what did not strictly belong to them, by assuming various arms and 
devices, until then only borne by the nobility, or, at any rate, by the 
great families of the realm. Not all of these, however, assumed 
arms ; some, for a consideration, obtained a grant from the lawful 
heralds, who still existed as representatives of the royal power, 
notably from Sir William Camden, Garter King-at-Arms, who has 
many sins to answer for. 

The older nobility at first viewed with disdain this usurpation of 
their ancient privileges, but as the middle class grew stronger and 
stronger and the common people were unable to distinguish between 
the upstart and the noble, they gradually roused themselves, applied 
to the Sovereign, and put the law in motion. It was then the 
Heralds paid those famous visitations to the seats of the gentry, 
primarily for the purpose of gathering together particulars of their 
descent, but also with the view of eliminating from the lists of 
gentry those persons who had unlawfully assumed arms to which 
they had no right. The distinction of a gentleman was that he 
should be the owner of a coat-of-arms granted to him or his ancestor 
by the Sovereign. 

The Heralds carried out their visitations in a very strict manner, 
and anyone who was unable to produce the original patent of arms, or 
proof of their use for many generations, was struck off the roll, and 
if he persisted in still using arms was heavily fined. To this day 
these visitations are the most important documents relating to the 
gentry of England, and anyone who is able to prove a male descent 
from one of the families named in these records is entitled to the 
appellation of esquire, be he gentleman or ploughboy. 

Miscellaneous sources of information are many. Amongst them 
are the lists of boys attending schools. Many ancient grammar 
schools possess these lists, extending back for several hundred years, 
and they generally contain the names of the boy’s father and mother, 
his age and place of abode. 

Then there are the local records kept by the corporations of 
various towns, the lists of burgesses, voters, mayors, &c. 

It will thus be seen that there is no lack of available material 
ready to hand in England, but in Ireland and Scotland the records 
are perhaps more scanty. Scotland, however, has one class of valu- 
able records which England does not possess, the brieves of 
succession, which give a complete history of all properties, however 
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small or large. These are almost complete from 1603, but many 
exist before that date. 

Here, then, is ample work for the amateur pedigree-monger, work 
which increases in interest the deeper he dips into it. It is far more 
satisfactory to trace our own descent step by step than to leave the 
work to others, and it should always be borne in mind that the man 
with a knowledge of the past holds the future in the palm of his 
hand. 


P. EVANS LEWIN. 
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JEKYVLLIANA. 


EFORE offering to the public a few (many never published 
before) dons-mots, witty writings, and his own epitome and 
reflections on a life more successful than most, and spent amongst 
the cleverest and best society of his day, I will refer to the origin of 
the Jekyll family, taken from MSS. of Mr. Jekyll. 

“Jekyll Island, in North America, was named by General 
Oglethorpe after Sir Joseph Jekyll (Master of the Rolls). The 
name, I believe, is Saxon, and still is to be met with in some 
parts of Germany. There is a river Jekil in Anatolia, which enters 
the south of the Black Sea in the Bay of Sansoun. To the ‘ Mirror 
of Justice’ is prefixed an imprimatur signed ‘Jekel.’ The family is 
traced to Bocking, in Essex. In 1812, Garter King at Arms, on 
deducing her pedigree, by desire of my second cousin, Miss Ann 
Barbara Wrighte, collected descents of the Jekyll family, which are 
consequently now in the old College of Heralds. 

“My paternal great-grandfather was J. (John) Jekyll, D.D., 
brother of Sir Joseph Jekyll. My paternal grandfather was a nephew 
of Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls; he was for some years 
resident at Boston, in the American Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
as Collector of Customs, and purchased an estate about thirty miles 
from that city, and named it ‘ Stowe,’ from Stowe, in Buckingham- 
shire, which had, I believe as far back as the reign of Edward VI., 
come into the Temple family by a marriage with an heiress named 
Millicent Jekyll. Vide the pedigree in this volume, whereby it 
appears that the Temple and Palmerston families descended from 
this woman. 

“ This paternal grandfather (John) had several children, all born 
in Boston: John, Thomas, Joseph, Blacket, Edward (my father), 
Hannah (married to William Rye, M.D., of Culworth, Northampton- 
shire), and Mary, who married — Hicks, Esq., of America. 

“ John succeeded his father in office, and left issue. His eldest 
son, the Rev. John Jekyll, LL.D., died Precentor of St. Davids, 
and left three sons and three daughters. Thomas became blind by 
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the small-pox on his travels. Sir Joseph had appeared to have 
adopted him as his heir, but finally only left him an annuity. He 
was a man of erudition, and collected a not inconsiderable library ; 
he was full of wit and cheerfulness. I frequented him much when 
I was a boy at school, and he died soon after I had been placed at 
the University. 


Peter Temple = Millicent 
A.D. 1554 Jekyll 





| | 
m = Susan Spencer Anthony Dorothy 
Ancestor 
of the 
Marquis 
of Buck- 
ingham William | = Martha Hannington 





Jane Yarner = Sir William Temple John, 
Attorney- 
General 


| 
Henry, Lord Palmerston, 


“Joseph received, by the bequest of Sir J. Jekyll, the estate of 
Dallington, near Northampton ; he married Lady Ann Montagu, 
one of the four sisters of the last Earl of Halifax, and left issue one 
daughter, married to George Wrighte, Esq., of Gayhurst, Bucks. 
Anne Barbara Wrighte, deceased 1830, and unmarried, was the only 
issue of the last-mentioned marriage. 

“Blacket died Rector of Dallington, unmarried. Edward, my 
father, went early into the Navy under the protection of Sir Peter 
Warren, who commanded a squadron in America. He signalised 
himself by bravery and conduct. In the affair of Matthews and 
Lestock, Sir Hugh Palliser and he accused their captain of 
cowardice, who, on a court-martial, fled from justice. My father 
was a favourite of Sir Edward Hawke, and, giving free scope to his 
opinions as a native American on the unhappy war with the Colonies, 
incurred the dislike of Lord Sandwich. He was at the sieges and 
capture of Guadaloupe and Martinique. His perilous situation 
and courage at the former place are circumstantially detailed in 
‘Smollett’s History.. He was also at the bombardment of the 
Havannah, remained there a year after its capture, and on its 
restoration, at the Peace, brought home in the Rifon Lord Albemarle, 
his suite, and treasure. From the novel distribution of the prize- 
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money I have heard him say he gained more by the freight of his 
friend Lord Albemarle’s treasure than by the spoils of the enemy. 
The climate of the West Indies injured his constitution. I heard 
Lord Keppel tell him on his deathbed that their own habits of 
abstemiousness from strong wines in those stations had been 
detrimental, and that persons less temperate had preserved. their 
health. He died at little more than fifty years of age of dropsy, 
and within a few weeks of his promotion as Admiral. I was with 
him in his last moments. He spoke with calmness and resignation, 
and on some subjects even with pleasantry. I remember his saying 
he had faced death so often that its approach now was no novelty.” 

Sir Joseph Jekyll married a sister of the Lord Chancellor Somers, 
and died without issue. In right of his wife he possessed real 
property in Herts and Reigate, which on his death devolved to her 
family, and finally to the present Lord Somers. The residue of his 
personal property he devised to the sinking fund for the payment of 
the National Debt. As this singular though patriotic example had 
no imitators during a long lapse of years, the Legislature at two 
different periods restored it to be distributed among his then 
numerous next of kin. Sir Joseph Jekyll’s mother’s maiden name 
was Tryphena Sandars, daughter of Colonel Thomas Sandars, of 
Ireton, Derbyshire. Her father had been Colonel of the Horse in 
Cromwell’s army. She first of all married a Mr. Richard Hill, by 
whom she had one son. By her second marriage, with John Jekyll, 
she had two sons—Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, and the 
Rev. John Jekyll, D.D. Her son by her first marriage, Mr. Hill, 
‘became secretary to his distinguished half-brother, Sir Joseph Jekyll. 

We will now turn to Mr. Joseph Jekyll’s résumé of his life, now 
in possession of his eldest grandson, Edward Jekyll, Esq., of 
Higham Bury, Beds. : 


REMINISCENCES BY JOSEPH JEKYLL. 


“ A.D. 1750.—My father, Captain Edward Jekyll, commanded 
the Happy, sloop of war, on the Milford Station, and at the house 
of Captain Edwards, at Tenby, first saw my mother, the widow of 
John Williams, of Perthowel. . Her maiden name was Walter.' 

“1752,—My father married her. My uncle Joseph died. He 
had married Lady Anne Montagu, sister of the last Earl of Halifax. 
They had a daughter only. 

“They lived at Dallington, an estate left him by Sir Joseph 
Jekyll.” 

1 She was daughter of Thomas Walter, of Killiver, co. Carmarthen. 
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This Joseph was the eldest brother of Captain Edward Jekyll. 
Dallington is in Northamptonshire, and was a portion of the estates 
of Sir Joseph Jekyll, his uncle, Master of the Rolls. This only 
daughter, Anne, married Mr. George Wrighte, of Gayhurst,! 
Buckinghamshire. 

“1753, January 23.—I was born at Haverfordwest. 

“*1754.—My only sister born there likewise.? 

“1755.—My family left Wales to live in London. 

“1757.— I had the small-pox in the natural way.” 

He means he was not inoculated, a practice introduced by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu from Turkey, circa a.D. 1721. 

“© 1759.—My father appointed to command the Aion. 

‘*1762.—My father sailed in an expedition against the Havannah.” 

This expedition was against the Spaniards, to strike a blow at 
their West Indian commerce, and many ships stationed in the West 
Indies. Nineteen ships sailed under General Lord Albemarle and 
Admiral Pocock. The conquest was complete; thirteen ships taken 
and five destroyed, and money and valuables to near £ 3,000,000 
sterling looted. 

“T was placed at Soho School. 

“* 1766.—I was placed at Westminster School. 

“1771.—My father appointed to the Zgmont. I was sent to 
Christchurch, Oxford. Dr. Chelsum my tutor. 

“1774.—The residue of Sir J. Jekyll’s personal property restored 
to the family by Act of Parliament.” 

After the death of Lady Jekyll, who survived him, Sir Joseph 
directed £20,000 India Stock to be given to the Commissioners of 
the National Debt as a sinking fund, upon which Lord Mansfield 
remarked that “he might as well have attempted to stop the middle 
arch of Blackfriars Rridge with his full-bottomed wig!” This 
the Government appears to have perceived, and hence restitution of 
a portion to the family. 

“1774.—Took degree of B.A. 

“1775.—Began taking notes in Westminster Hall. Went to 
Blois to learn French.? 

*1776.—My father died.” 

1777.—(M.A. degree.) 

1778.—(Mr. Jekyll was called to the Bar on May 30.) 


» Now the property of J. W. Carlile, D.L., J.P. Part rebuilt by Lord 
Justice Wrighte. 

? Elizabeth ; she married — Lockwood, Esq. 

* He went in March 1775. 
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“1784.—On the General Election, attended Mr. Popham at 
Taunton, &c. Became acquainted with the Prince of Wales. Pitt, 
too, at Brighton, on bad terms with the Prince. I often rode and 
dined with him, and the Prince alternately. Had known Pitt 
intimately before. 

“ 1787.—Offered seat at Calne! by Lord Lansdowne, and 
accepted it. First attack of gout at thirty-four. 

“1790.—Elected F.R.S.2. Went to Normandy and France. 
Received by Mirabeau. Made F.S.A.8 

“ 1791-2.—Visited France. 

*1793.—War declared with France‘ by Mr. Pitt. 

“© 1794.—Rode 2,300 miles this year. Spoke frequently in 
Parliament. Bought my Chambers by Lincoln’s Inn for £500. 
Member of Inner Temple. Great increase of circuit business.® 

* 1798,.—First acquaintance with Miss Sloane. Nelson’s victory.” ® 

“‘1801.—Proposed marriage to Miss Sloane. August 18th,’ 
married Miss Sloane. Took a house in Spring Gardens.” ® 

Anna Maria Sloane was the only daughter of Colonel Hans 
Sloane, of South Stoneham, and Paultons, Hants. Her mother’s 
maiden name was Elizabeth Fuller, only daughter of John and 
Elizabeth Fuller, of Rose Hill, Sussex. Besides Anna Maria, there 
was a son, William Sloane Stanley, who married, in 1806, Lady 
Gertrude Howard, daughter of the fifth Earl of Carlisle. With 
Miss Sloane Mr. Jekyll acquired a large fortune, and, what was 
better, a most loving, congenial partner. 

** 1802, September 23rd.—My son Joseph born. 

© 1804, February 6th.—Edward born, my second son. 

“The Prince of Wales named me Solicitor. Gibbs did not 
resign. 

“ 1805, January 28th.—Was appointed same.” (He was also made 
King’s Counsel, and Commissioner of Lunacy.) 

“ On Circuit. Wrote the ‘Tears of the Cruets.’ Elected Bencher 
of Inner Temple. 

“ 1806.—Mr. Pitt died. 

“ The Prince wished me to be Attorney-General ; but Yarrow 
made instead. 

© 1808.—My wife’s health much declined. I was much at home. 


' This seat he held from August 20, 1787, to February 23, 1816. 

2 June 3, 1790. * December 16, 1790. * Against the Republic. 
5 His practice was on the Western Circuit, and in the Court of King’s Bench. 
* The Battle of the Nile. 

* Married at South Stoneham, Hants August 18, 1801. ® No. 22. 
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Sunday, November 6, my wife died. November 12 she was 
deposited in the vault of St. Martin’s Church. December 25: A 
Christmas Day of grief and wretchedness.” 

In another MS. Mr. Jekyll says his wife was “buried in the 
north-east recess of the vault under the Church of Saint Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields on Saturday, November 12, 1808, aged 35 years.” 

Mr. Jekyll has left a most pathetic account of the gradual fading 
away from ill-health of his wife, and his efforts to avert it, too sacred 
to be placed here, but in possession of his eldest grandson. This 
proves that the most clever lawyer, brilliant wit, and inimitable 
raconteur of his time, acknowledged by all as a man of the world, 
had a true and hearty affection for his wife and the joys of happy 
domesticity. After her death he became the most devoted of fathers. 
To supply, in a manner, a mother’s surveillance and care, he looked 
out for a lady-housekeeper and superintendent for the children, and 
in 1809 we find this entry: “‘ Mrs. Bird has agreed to live with me 
in order to take care of my two boys.” 

“ 1811.—Put Joseph to Westminster School Mr. Hill died 
April 28; left me and my heirs the Wargrave Estate after his 
widow’s demise.” 

Mr. Joseph Hill was Cowper’s friend and benefactor. “The 
honest man close-buttoned to the chin, broadcloth without, and a 
warm heart within.” His reason for leaving thus Wargrave (or 
Wargrove, as it was often spelt then) Hill, Berks, is thus accounted 
for by Mr. Jekyll : “Sir Joseph Jekyll’s, Master of the Rolls’, mother 
was a widow Hill; she had a son by her former marriage who became 
secretary to his half-brother when Master of the Rolls. He was 
grandfather to Joseph Hill, of Wargrave Hill, who, having no nearer 
relationship, left the property to self and heirs.” 

Mr. Hill was 77 when he died. He had two sisters, Theodosia 
and Frances, but they had recently predeceased him under very 
sad circumstances. Their description by Miss Mitford,! in her 
“Literary Recollections,” is so striking that I insert it. She 
says: “In early youth I was well acquainted with two old ladies, 
Mrs. Theodosia and Frances Hill, sisters to the ‘Joe Hill,’ the 
favourite and constant friend, who figures so frequently in Cowper’s 
correspondence. These excellent persons lived at Reading,? and 
were conspicuous through the town for their peculiarities of dress 
and appearance. Shortest and smallest of women, they adhered to 
the costume of fifty years before, and were never seen without the 


1 Miss Mitford, born 1749, died 1855. 
? In Friar Street, by two letters I have of theirs. Véde note further on. 
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high-lappeted caps, the enormous hoops, brocaded gowns, ruffles, 
aprons, and furbelows of our grandmothers, They tottered along upon 
high-heeled shoes and flirted fans emblazoned with the history of 
Pamela. Nevertheless, such was the respect commanded by their 
thorough gentility, their benevolence, and their courtesy, that the 
very boys in the streets forgot to laugh at women so blameless and 
so kind. 

“An old housekeeper who had been their waiting maid for half 
a lifetime, partook of their popularity. Their brother and his wife 
inhabited a beautiful place! in the neighbourhood (afterwards 
bequeathed to the wiggish wit, Joseph Jekyll), and until the sisters 
approached the age of 80 nothing could be smoother than the 
current of their calm and virtuous lives. At that period, Mrs. 
Theodosia, the elder, sank into imbecility, and Mrs. Frances, a 
woman of considerable ability and feeling, broke all at once into 
incurable madness. Both were pronounced to be harmless, and were 
left in their own house with two or three female servants who had 
lived with them so long. For a considerable time no change took 
place ; but one cold winter’s day their faithful nurse left her younger 
charge, Frances, sitting quietly by the parlour fire, and had not gone 
many minutes before she was recalled by sudden screams, and found 
the poor maniac enveloped in flames. It is supposed that she had 
held her cambric handkerchief to air within the fireguard, and had 
thus ignited her apron and other parts of her dress. The old servant, 
with true womanly courage, caught her in her arms, and was so fear- 
fully burnt in the vain endeavour to extinguish the flames, that she 
expired even before her mistress, who lingered many days in dreadful 
agony, but without return of recollection. The surviving sister, 
happily unconscious of the catastrophe, died at last of mere old age. 
This tragedy occurred not many years after the death of Cowper.” 

Now Cowper died April 25, 1800, and in the first letter I possess 
of the two sisters, written on July 14, 1800, and signed “ Th. and F. 
Hill,” they say, writing to Mrs. Hill, their sister-in-law: “We feel 
very much inclined to accept your obliging invitation, the more so as 
we fear the additional cares our dear brother will be involved in by 
the death of his truly good friend will prevent his settling soon at 
Wargrave.” This is evidently alluding to the death of Cowper. The 
second letter is dated January 20, 1805, in the same writing, and is 
most sprightly and cleverly written, so that misfortune had not then 
marked them for her own, and therefore the tragedy of their end 
must have only recently taken place before the death of their brother. 


? Wargrave Hill. 
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These letters were found with some of Mr. Hill’s, Mrs. Tickell's 
(Mrs. Hill’s sister), and a few others—oddly enough one from the 
writer’s ancestress, Mrs. Jane Robinson, mother of the second and 
third Barons Rokeby—in the roof of Wargrave Hill, in 1856. 

Mr. Crabb Robinson, who was clerk to Mr. Joseph Hill, says, in 
his “ Recollections,” that ‘he had a general law practice, but was 
steward to several noblemen. All that I had to do was to copy 
letters, make schedules of deeds, and keep accounts.” 

To return to Mr. Jekyll’s notes : 

“‘¥813,—Lived much in general society.” 

A letter to Mr. Rogers the poet will show how grateful Mr. 
Jekyll was for any kindness to his children : 


“My DEAR RoGers,——Among many others, no characteristic 
of your disposition is more prominent than that of kindness to 
children. 

“T thank you a thousand times for your continued kindness to 
mine. 

“The poor little fellows write me a letter of gratitude to you for 
Monday night’s amusement. 

“ Here am I in the midst of tumult, and heat, and contention, 
but not so occupied as to be insensible of your remembrance of me. 

“Yours most truly, 
“Exeter Assizes, ‘JOSEPH JEKYLL. 
“ Aug. 6, 1814.” 


“1814.—At the Féte of Guildhall to the two Sovereigns on 
Peace.} 

“1815.—Sworn into Mastership in Chancery by death of 
Master Morris.” 

Lord Eldon, then Lord Chancellor, had doubts as to the 
suitability of Jekyll for a Mastership in Chancery, and the Prince 
Regent, with whom Jekyll was a great favourite, is said to have 
forced his way into Lord Eldon’s bedchamber in Bedford Square, 
and, seating himself on the bed, exclaimed, ‘How I do pity Lady 
Eldon ; she will never see you again, for here I remain till you make 
Jekyll a Master in Chancery !” 

“June 18, 1815.—The day of the Battle of Waterloo.? I was 
dining at Mr. Boehm’s with the Prince Regent, Lord and Lady 
Castlereagh, and Lord and Lady Maryborough, when the despatch 
was brought us by all the Ministers. The Prince Regent was 
singularly affected by the details of the killed.” 


} The Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia. 2 June 18. 
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1816.—Mr. Jekyll became Treasurer of the Temple. Of this 
year he says: “Sold my chambers for £1,000 ; gave #500 for them. 
Resigned my office as Attorney-General. Vacated my seat in 
Parliament (Calne). Joseph (his eldest son) very ill. July 19: Carried 
a motion to repair and beautify the Temple Hall. November: 
Mr. Smirke! finished the Temple Hall.” 

“Mrs. Tickell died.” 

Mrs. Tickell, the sister of Mrs. Hill, of Wargrave Hill, was the 
widow of the Rev. John Tickell, Rector of Gawsthorp, Cheshire, 
and East Mersey, Essex, who resided at Wargrave, and was tutor 
to Lord Barrymore and other young men of quality. He died 
in 1800. 

‘“‘ 1817.—Princess Charlotte died.” 

1818.—Mr. Jekyll had a cruise in Mr. Baring’s yacht. They 
visited Weymouth and Lulworth Castle.? Spent one night in 
Swanage Bay, and from there visited Corfe Castle, and Mr. Bankes, 
the owner, at his other seat at King’s Weston. 

“‘1821.—Joseph entered Christ Church, Oxford.? Visited Mrs. 
Hillon our way. May 18: Joseph admitted at Inner Temple ; kept 
term. 

“‘ August 7.—The Queen’s death. 

“‘ 1822,—-Had an apoplectic fit coming home from White’s. Bled 
by Freeman profusely, a stupor of 17 hours. 

“ May 8.—Edward (his second son) went to Oxford. Resigned 
my Office, but resignation not admitted till December 4, 1822. 
Pension arranged. 

“1823, July to.—Edward received his commission in 86th 
Regiment. I paid £450 for it. Gazetted on roth. 

“October 11.—Joseph’s coming of age kept at Paultons.” 

Joseph’s real birthday was on September 23. Paultons was the 
seat of Colonel Sloane Stanley, brother-in-law to Mr. Jekyll, whose 
wife, Lady Gertrude, was Jekyll’s great friend, and with whom he 
kept up a lively correspondence, which has been published by the 
Hon. Algernon Burke in 1894. 

Mr. Jekyll is said to have been “more than usually fortunate in 
his sons.” Both Joseph and Edward possessed in a great degree 
their father’s wit and vivacity. Joseph was strikingly handsome— 
dark hair, marked eyebrows, and blue eyes, and was so beautiful a 


! He was the architect. 2 The seat of the Weld family, Dorsetshire. 

* Joseph took M.A. degree, was made F.R.S., and received a diploma in 
medicine. 

* The unfortunate consort of George IV. 
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child that his portrait was taken representing him seated on an 
upturned wheelbarrow outside a cottage door, one finger uplifted, 
a dog by his side, and a cat approaching. This print, coloured and 
uncoloured, is still sold in London, and under it is engraved “A 
son of Mr. Jekyll.” A cheaper engraving of the same is occasionally 
met with, called “‘ Papa’s Pet.” 

Joseph Jekyll, jun., had an intense love of chemistry, and was 
one of the first disciples and patients of Dr. Hahnemann, the Father 
of Homeopathy. Of this system old Jekyll observes: “Dr. Quin 
a disciple of Hahnemann. Dr. Wolff, of Dresden, sent Joe a box 
of globules ; each phial had 1,000 in it, 200,000 in all, in 1832.” 
Dr. Hahnemann’s writing was as minute as his globules ! 

** October 30.—Edward departed to Armagh to join his regiment. 

“* December 4.—Dined with his Majesty. 

“1824, May 20.—The Athenzeum (Club) founded. Committee 
met at my house.” 

Mr. Jekyll was the prime promoter of this now celebrated 
Club. 

“July 2.—Joseph arrived ; rowed from Oxford.” 

His father is amused at his costume; in one of his letters he 
says: “Joseph rows in a d/ue shirt on the Thames!” What would 
the old gentleman have thought of the coats, &c., of many colours 
worn by our rowing men now ! 

“ July 28.—Embarked with Joseph at the Tower in a steamboat 
to Calais. Took eleven hours. 

“ August 17.—Chamounix. Joseph ascended Mount Blanc. 

“October 22.—Returned to London, much benefited by tour 
in France, Switzerland, and the Italian Lakes. 

“October 26.—Joseph elected to the Athenzum. 

October 11.—Mrs. Sarah Hill, widow, died at Wargrave Hill, 
so Mr. Jekyll now came into full possession of that beautiful 
property left to him by Mr. Hill. Of his positive hatred of country 
life we shall soon mention. His next entry is: 

“ December 15.— Wargrave plate and books sent to town. 

“*1825.—Leased Wargrave Hill to Mr. Hussey, having sold the 
old furniture there. 

* 1826, November 20.—Joseph began to reside in the Temple. 

“1827, January 5.—The Duke of York! died. 20th: At 
Funeral. 

“* April 28.—Dined with the King. 

** July 9.—Joseph three days at Margate with Flint.” 

? Second son of George IIT. 
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This was Sir Charles William Flint, Resident Secretary of the 
Irish Office. He had been in the Foreign Office, had acted Secretary 
to Mr. Wickham in Switzerland, &c., and afterwards as confidential 
assistant to Mr. Canning. In 1798, from his great knowledge of 
French, Lord Grenville suggested his appointment as Superintendent 
of Aliens, in which position he became intimately acquainted with 
the Duc de Bourbon. Sir Charles was of an old Scotch family 
seated in Clackmannanshire, and married Anna Maria Seton, fourth 
daughter of Daniel Seton, Governor of Surat. Joseph Jekyll, jun., 
eventually married in December 1837, their only daughter, Anna 
Louisa Flint. Mrs. Joseph Jekyll, jun., after her husband’s death, 
which occurred in 1841, married secondly the Hon. Spencer 
Dudley Montagu, youngest son of the fourth Baron Rokeby, and 
became mother of the writer of these pages. 

“* 1829.—Joseph decided to leave the Temple. 

“ March 26.—Dined with the King. 

“July 25.—To the Royal Lodge, Windsor. The King gave me 
a snuff-box. There till August 7.” 

This snuff-box is of gold, with a beautifully executed mosaic 
picture of poultry let into the lid. 

The following is a copy of a letter of Mr. Jekyll’s to his son 
describing his visit : 


“My DEAR FELLOW,—A letter from Edward tells me that it is 
possible you may not leave home on Tuesday ; if so, this letter will 
catch you, and inform you I am well. 

“The King’s kindness to me is such, that I cannot yet learn on 
what day I am to depart, as he says he is sure the visit does me 
good. I never saw him in better health and spirits. We drive out 
in a mass of pony phaetons, dine early, and drive out again in the 
evening. We dine alternately at the Lodge, at the Fishing Temple, 
and in the Turkish Tents, and go on the water. A small and quiet 
party. Lord and Lady Conyngham and their two charming 
daughters, Lord Strathaven, the husband of one of them, and Lord 
Albert Conyngham, and now and then the Duke of Cumberland, 
join us for a day or two from London. 

“If this reaches you, tell the servants I will write for my horses 
as soon as I can fix a day. 

“ Pray write to me continually from Southampton, Jersey, &c.— 
in short, wherever you can. It will be my only pleasure. 

“‘ Your affectionate father, 


“JOSEPH JEKYLL. 
** Royal Lodge: Sunday, August 2, 1829.” 
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** 1830, June 26.—Death of the King. 

“* 1834, March 13.—Joseph’s M.A. degree, Oxford. 

“ June 5.—Made F.R.S. 

“1836, Jan. 28.—Death of Lord Stowell, aged 90. 

“July 25.—Marriage of Edward.” 

Edward married Julia, daughter of Charles Hammersley, Esq., 
the well-known banker, by whom he had four sons and two daughters. 

Here ends the paper of “Reminiscences,” but one, entitled 
“ Digress,” shows the varied and eminent society Mr. Jekyll fre- 
quented. He says: “ From the circumstances of my life, education 
at a public school and a university, a profession of the law, and 
circuits, and habits of general intercourse for which my constitutional 
vivacity fitted me, I have had a very eminent acquaintance, and have 
also enjoyed a real intimacy with many noted persons. In early 
life a school friendship with the son of Barnard, Dean of Derry, led 
me into his father’s circle—Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, Coleman, 
and E. Burke. Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith I never knew. At Bath 
I first formed an intimacy with Mr. Wilkes, which continued to his 
death, and, through Lord Sheffield, with Gibbon. At the Bar, I was 
closely connected in friendship with Lords Redesdale, Erskine, 
Ellenborough, Sir S. Romilly, Mr. Bond. 

“In France, with Mirabeau, Talleyrand, and Siéyés. 

‘‘In Parliament with Lords Lansdowne, Holland, D. North; 
Fitzpatrick, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Richardson, Whitbread, Windham, 
Tierney, Mackintosh, Brougham. With literary and philosophical 
men: Sir J. Bankes, Sir H. Davy, Sir H. Englefield, Lysons, 
Murphy, G. Coleman, senior and junior, Boswell, Lord Byron, 
Rogers, Dumont, Dr. Ivernois, Bentham, Nares, Tickell, Osgoode. 

“With the stage: Smith, Henderson, Mrs. Abington, J. Kemble, 
Mrs, Siddons. 

“His Majesty George IV. honoured me with uniform kindness 
all my life, and was the best friend I ever had. The Duke and 
Duchess of York admitted me to intimacy and kindness.” 

Mr. Jekyll sums up his autobiographical data with this re- 
flection : 

“ How short is the biography of a professional man! Educated 
at Westminster School and Christchurch, I travelled, and was called 
to the Bar, and progressively Solicitor and Attorney to the Prince, 
a King’s Counsel, Bencher of the Inner Temple, and, finally, a 
Master of Chancery. A Member of the House of Commons for 
successive Parliaments; married, had issue two sons. Life has 
therefore been divided into five periods: rst, School, college, and 
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foreign travel ; 2ndly, Profession, the world and its pleasures, Parlia- 
ment, politics; 3rdly, Matrimony and domestic comforts; 4thly, 
Office, the world of society ; 5thly, Retirement.” 

Mr. Jekyll states he was deaf at sixty-five years of age. He had 
many attacks of gout, and at least two or three apoplectic seizures, 
He has left a curious paper comparing the different advice in medi- 
cine and surgical treatment recommended him by the principal 
medical men of the period. So varied are they in treatment that 
they probably suggested the following epigram : 

A single doctor like a sculler plies, 
The patient lingers, and by inches dies ; 


But two physicians like a pair of oars, 
Convey him quickly to the Stygian shores. 


Another epigram on Dr. Letsom, then a well-known doctor : 


When folks are sick and send for me, 
I purges, bleeds, and sweats them, 
If after that they choose to die 
What’s that to me? I Letsom. 


A chemist of the name of Stringer was annoyed with Mr. Jekyll 
for pronouncing his name with the g soft. This irritated Jekyll, and 
he said: “Sir, at that rate you must pronounce Ginger in the same 
manner ; you must follow the same pronunciation in both instances ; 
either you are Stringer and Ginger (with the g’s hard), or Stringer 
and Ginger (with the g’s soft).” 

Of all legacies that could be the most inappropriate to such a 
lover of London was that of Mr. Joseph Hill’s bequest of the 
Wargrave Hill property. Mr. Jekyll was in that respect of the same 
opinion as Charles Lamb as to the delights of the London streets ; 
but with the former this was intensified by his intense love of 
society, and that society of the cleverest and wittiest. 

In 1823 he writes to his sister-in-law, Lady Gertrude Sloane 
Stanley, that “the miseries of life in the country have been fairly 
classed by themselves as —blowing weather ; no fish in the market ; 
newspaper not arriving; window broken in bedroom, glazier five 
miles off; surgeon eight miles off; a hunting family circle ; opera 
eighty miles off; bores on a fortnight’s visit, with a desire to be 
shown the lions in your neighbourhood ; a rainy day ; last volume 
of your favourite novel in the paws of an old lady, who checkmates 
at words of five syllables.” 

In another letter of December 16, 1824, just after coming into 
the Wargrave property, he again writes: “I don’t envy you the 
amusement of selling a house, or repairing a house, or rummaging 
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papers. I, too, am bored with removing plate and pictures from 
Wargrave Hill, and preparing the place for letting it, as you know 
my detestation of the country, and my opinion that every day spent 
there is a day given to the grave before one’s decease.” 

He also said that if he was compelled to live in the country he 
would have the approach to the house paved, like the London 
streets, and hire a hackney coach to drive up and down, to look like 
London. Though Mr. Hill liked playing the country gentleman for 
a few weeks in the summer at Wargrave, he built the house in a 
complete London style, with an area under it ; and, as he disliked 
the smell of cooking, he constructed no inner staircase to the base- 
ment storey, and the unfortunate servants had to carry the dinner 
up and down a very steep stone staircase, which ascended from the 
area into the drive, and in at the front door. This might be 
bearable in summer weather, but was absolutely impossible in frost ; 
and when Mr. Hussey took the house on lease a very awkward 
staircase was constructed inside the house from the offices. Mr. 
Jekyll used to say, for nine months of the year London was the best 
place to live in, and he knew no other better for the remaining three ! 
Later in life he boasts of not leaving London more than six months 
during five years. The following paper is his advice to country 
gentlemen :— 


“INTERESTING TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


“Mr. Jekyll having witnessed with regret country gentlemen of the 
utmost respectability reduced in their country houses to the dulness 
of the domestic circle, and thereby frequently induced to attempt 
suicide in the fall of the year, or, what is s#i// more melancholy, 
driven to invite to their tables those ancient and well-known families, 
the Tags, Rags, the Bobtails, and the Bores, and having observed 
the facility with which the public is supplied with job-horses from 
London and with books from circulating libraries, he has opened an 
office in London for the purpose of furnishing country houses with 
a regular succession of company and guests on the most moderate 
terms. An annual subscriber of thirty guineas will be supplied with 
four guests a week, to be changed at the will of the country gentleman ; 
an annual subscriber of fifteen guineas will be supplied with two 
guests, to be changed once a fortnight ; a non-subscriber within 
twenty-five miles of London may be furnished with guests by the 
day or the week, upon being answerable for breakage on the 
road. 

“Mr. Jekyll’s catalogue contains an elegant assortment of 617 
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guests, amongst whom may be found 3 Irish peers, 7 Scotch peers, 
13 poor baronets, 6 yellow admirals, 19 major-generals on half-pay, 
who narrate the entire Spanish war, the Dowager-Countess of Cork, 
and 37 fussing dowagers, 314 old maids on annuities, and several 
unbeneficed clergymen who play the fiddle ; deaf and dumb people, 
sportsmen, and gentlemen who describe Paris and Fonthill, may be 
had at half-price. They can all play at cards, and generally with 
success of partners, and they have no objection to play in a morning 
during rain. 

“The guests to be fed by the country gentleman as in the case 
of jobs, and claret to be produced if Scotch and Irish peers are 
required. If any guest is disapproved of, Mr. Jekyll desires the 
country gentleman subscriber will mark ‘ Bore’ against his name in 
the catalogue, or chalk it on his back when he leaves the house, and 
his place shall be supplied by the return of the stage-coach. 


** Society Office, Spring Gardens, 
P 
** 25th October, 1822.” 


In 1818 he had written to his sister-in-law, Lady Gertrude Sloane 
Stanley (vide “Letters to Her,” edited by the Hon. Algernon 
Burke) : 

“The system of poisoning the guests who infest country houses 
I do not disapprove of, as, generally speaking, these animals invade 
any hole or corner where they see an opening, and, by their talent at 
boring, know how to make them. All I object to is killing them 
like Polonius, ‘behind the arras,’ because then, as Hamlet says, you 
may ‘nose them in the lobby.’” 


Another hit at country life is contained in the following amusing 
letter to his friend, Riversdale Grenfell : 


*‘ My DEAR RIVERSDALE,—As you are unwell, and must therefore 
be out of spirits, and as I am often out of spirits without being un- 
well, I propose to you the following plan, which will no doubt meet 
your approbation. You know it was the custom of Eastern nations 
whenever they were afflicted with any calamity, instead of dissipating 
their minds with operas, plays, balls, routs, &c., to shut themselves 
up in a Palace of Tears and give a full vent to their griefs. This 
you will find abundantly confirmed in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ I have 
determined to follow their example, and with your assistance hope 
to pass as uncomfortable and melancholy a spring as any poor devil 


in the world. 
“ For this purpose I have bought an estate in the Fens of Lincoln 
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shire ; it is situated in the most marshy part, where the insalubrity of 
the air is justly famous. It is, in short, the very antipodes of the 
Temple of Hygeia. Nowhere within fifty miles can a single healthy 
face be met with, thanks to the malaria and the equally destructive 
effects of the numerous country doctors. The house is a Maison 
Carrée of black and sombre brick, faced at the corners with stone ; 
it is also somewhat out of repair, the whole appearance so lugubrious 
that at the first view I dubbed it Hyp Hall. I have taken consider- 
able pains in laying out the grounds. Formal yew hedges give a 
dismal effect to the walks which is perfectly charming, and I have 
' given strict directions to the gardeners to plant nothing in my 
parterre except deadly nightshade, love lies bleeding, hemlock, 
henbane, and other gloomy and death-bearing plants. The long 
walk is terminated by a straight and stagnant canal, at the side of 
which I have judiciously placed a hat, thereby producing a pretty 
effect of suicide. ‘The company you will find assembled will, I 
trust, ensure our comfort. I have so selected it that I do not think 
we can be disturbed by a single moment of hilarity. 

“It consists of two unsuccessful lawyers, three bankrupt stock- 
jobbers, an author whose tragedy has been lately damned, four county 
members who voted on the wrong side of Reform, and six elderly 
spinsters who have only just relinquished all hopes of matrimony, 
and are still doubting whether they shall betake themselves to cards, 
blueism, or the bottle. I intend that we should pass the day in the 
following manner: Rise late, as that ensures a certain flow of bad 
spirits for the rest of the day. After breakfast I propose an airing in 
carriages, so constructed as to resemble as near as possible hearses. 
The interval between return, and dinner, should be passed over some 
dull book, such as Hallam’s ‘ Middle Ages,’ Southey’s poems, or 
most of the modern novels. The dinner will consist of everything 
indigestible in or out of season, for reasons too obvious to mention, 
and here I cannot help disclosing a contrivance of which I take the 
entire credit to myself. It is this: if at any time during dinner the 
slightest approach to a smile should appear on the visages of my 
guests, or any one of them should betray the least symptom of 
vivacity, I have directed my butler to give him or her thus offending, 
15 grains of ipecacuanha in his next glass of wine ; this, by produc- 
ing a slight nausea, instantly reduces him to a proper standard of 
gravity. The only spirituous drink I admit is Blue Ruin, and the 
only wine Lachrima Christi. After our repast each promotes the 
conviviality of the evening by an account of his misfortunes. Should 


any person prefer a game of cards, I propose ‘Commerce,’ as it 
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invariably puts one in mind of the necessity of dying—a perfect 
Memento Mori. Dice I also permit, shaking the bones being as 
nearly allied to a skeleton, not to mention that we have all dedicated 
ourselves to the ‘Dice Manibus.’ We conclude the miseries, instead 
of the pleasures of the evening, by wishing one another a bad night, 
and each rejoices himself with the delicious prospect of a nightmare. 

“I can only press my invitation by assuring you that nothing shall 
be spared to ensure your uncomforts, and thus as Byron has said, 
‘Sorrow is knowledge,’ you shall return the most miserable and 
wisest of imaginable mortals.” 


So little did any charms of rural life appeal to Jekyll, that he 
even boasted of Joseph, his eldest son, having a hereditary love of a 
metropolis “and thinks rustication has no vitality, and could not 
be revived by the Humane Society.” No doubt much of Mr. Jekyll’s 
dislike of the country was caused by the dulness of the ordinary 
country gentleman—unable to see a joke, much more to reciprocate 
with another. This Prince of Wits and professional diner-out 
required the emulatory scintillations from other clever men to draw 
him out, like a remark he made on the meeting of a Lady Séee/e, 
Tom Steele’s daughter-in-law, and Lady //int, both staying at 
Chantilly, and both remarkable for beauty, that “the meeting of 
two such ladies must have supplied them with sparks enough !” 

On the subject of dinners he remarks: “On the worst sort of 
dinner ”—“ A dinner of unacquainted creditors made to repay the 
various Rosencrantzs and Guildensterns, to whom a dinner is 
respectively owed.” 

“ A dinner of those who live much together. 

‘A dinner of inferiors. 

“A dinner of relations only. 

* A dinner of country neighbours come to town.” 

The best sort of dinners : 

“A téte-a-téte with an intimate. 

“A dinner of four or six clever men well acquainted.” 


ANALYSIS OF DINNERS. 
EIGHTEEN MISERIES OF LARGE DINNERS. 


Famine, or loss of appetite from a late uncertain hour. 
Waiting for the last guest. 

Want of attendants. 

A place near the door, with the wind E.N.E. 


ey PF 
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. Shyness and dulness of your two unknown neighbours. 
. Carving a popular dish, while your fish grows cold. 
. Impatience of tired servants, to deprive you of your plate. 
. Dead silences. 
g. Conversation in chorus. 

to. Incredible narrations. 

11. Talk from the morning paper. 

12. Common events quoted as singular. 

13. Account of last summer’s tour to Paris or Rome. 

14. Praises by the host of his own wine and cookery. 

15. Disputations without reasonings. 

16. Ditto verified by acts. 

17. A walk through snow to your carriage. 

18. Indigestion, and contrition for the irreparable loss of four 
hours ! 

To No. 2 of this list may be quoted that when a dinner was 
given to Sir William Scott on his being made Lord Stowell, for some 
reason he was very late, and the guests all impatient; on his being 
announced, Jekyll said: ‘ Well, I am sure we are all very glad to see 
the late Sir William Scott appear!” 

The following comic bill of fare is very amusing. Some of the 
dishes I have made out, and I would fain be enlightened upon others. 
It must be remembered that at the period we are writing about most 
of the dinner, with the exception of the dessert, was placed on the 
table at the same time : 


on OM 


“THE BiLt OF FARE FOR A DINNER. 
1st Course. 


Melancholy Soup, 
with Crooked Sarah. 
Roasted Furrows. Bullets undressed. 
Pride reversed 
in a Pie. 
A Dutch Prince A Blockhead hashed. 
in a Pudding. 
The Legs of a 
Corncutter 
boiled with Diamond weights. 
ond Course. 
Venus’ Guides. 
Divine Part of The first Temptation 
a Man boiled. in a Small Wind, 


cc2 
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Rove Jack. 
The Grand Seignior’s 
Dominions larded. 
Part of the An unruly Member, 
Zodiac buttered. garnished with 
etual motion. 
The Dessert. _ 


The Loss of a Wife, 
and the Gain of a Husband 
in Jelly. 
The Reward Some Hundreds 


of a Soldier. and Thousands. 
Cows’ Provender, with 


Half Gooseberries. 


Busybodies. Couples. 
Sorrowful Apples, 
garnished with Bald Wives. 
A Bottle of Hill top. (Mountain) 
A Bottle of Bag. (Sack) 
A Bottle of Tarbay. (Port) 
A Soldier’s Habitation in 
War, with a Girl in it. (Tent, with a toast in it.)” 


Of these comical names I can only make out “A Dutch Prince 
in a Pudding,” Orange Pudding ; “A Blockhead hashed” of course 
is Calf’s Head hashed ; “ Divine Part of Man,” Boiled Sole; “ The 
First Temptation in a Small Wind,” Apple Soufflée ; “ The Grand 
Seignior’s Dominions larded,” Larded ‘Turkey; “An Unruly 
Member,” &c., Tongue and Brains ; “ Part of the Zodiac,” &c., is 
Buttered Crab, an old-fashioned dish. ‘ Busybodies,” Medlars, and 
“Couples,” Pears ; “Sorrowful Apples,” Pine Apples; but “ Bald 
Wives” is beyond me, and must be left to the reader to determine. 

When Pitt taxed, in 1805, salt and vinegar, Mr. Jekyll wrote the 
following : 


THE TEARS OF THE CRUETS, ON TAXING SALT AND 
VINEGAR. 


Two sulky Salt-Cellars contrived to meet, 

A pensive pepper-box in Downing Street, 
And there convened in factious consultation 
The motley cruets of administration. 

Old Melville’s mustard-pot refused to come, 
Haggis, and trotters, kept him well at home. 
Pitt’s peevish vinegar made no delay, 

Nor the smooth tasteless oil of Castlereagh ; 
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The sugar castor Wilberforce supplied, 

And preached like Pollux at his Castor’s side. 
Much Salt complained, and Vinegar deplored 
The tax that forced them from the pauper’s board ; 
Much cursed the country gentlemen, whose bags 
Shrunk at the taxing of the Farmer’s nags, 

Who left poor Vinegar like mumm, and malt, 

To share the grievances endured by Salt, 

Not Attic Salt, for Billy Pitt, they knew, 

Had not an ounce of that ’mong al his crew. 
Cursed old George Rose, who stated from his Cook, 
How little Salt his Hampshire Bacon took. 

Salt to his porridge George had got before, 

Nor cared what sufferings public porridge bore ! 

** What honest humble sauce can long enjoy 

‘‘ This fair security (cried gloomy Soy) ;” 
Catchup, perchance, may ’scape the luckless hour, 
So many mushrooms now have place and power. 
Finance’s pettifogging pickling plan, 

May strike at onions, and excise cayenne ; 

While stamped and annual licence must be got, 
For all who relish garlic, and chalot. 

Poor Barto Valle, melancholy Burgess ! 

Victims of Pitt, and Huskisson, and Sturges, 

Ah, look not sour, for Pitt, serene and placid, 
May tax sour looks, that universal acid ! 

Ah, drop no tears, for Billy won’t relax, 

And tears are Salt, and liable to tax ! 


So wailed the cruets till the meeting closed. - 


This resolution Salt at length proposed :— 
That Vinegar and he should jointly sport 
A new sauce piquante for the ‘‘ Truth Report.” 


Mumm was a species of fat ale, brewed from wheat and bitter 
herbs, unknown to the present generation. Twining was then the 
great tea merchant of the day. Mr. Jekyll wrote on him : 

It seems as if Nature had planned 

That names should with callings agree, 

Thus 7wining the tea man who lives in the Strand, 
Would be Wining if robbed of his Zea. 

On receiving from Lady Flint a quarter of a small pig, a favourite 
dish of his, he replies thus : 


“It surprises me to discover that a generous enemy and a 
generous friend are the same thing, as they both give quarter ! 
* Yours thankfully, 
‘“* PYGMALION.” 
Lord Chief Justice Kenyon, whose parsimony was well known, 
lived in a large gloomy house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Of this house 
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Jekyll observed that, all the year round, it is “ Lent in the kitchen 
and Passion week in the parlour.” At this some one said that, though 
the fire was dull in the kitchen grate, the spits were bright. “It is 
quite irrelevant,” said Jekyll, “to talk about spits, for nothing ¢urns 
on them.” On the same Lord buying a second-hand suit of clothes, 
and finding a pocket-handkerchief left in a pocket, Jekyll declared it 
was the very first he ever had. 

To a Welsh Judge notorious for his great greed of office and his 
want of personal cleanliness, complaining to Jekyll as to his being 
neglected, the latter said in his most amiable tones : “ My dear sir, 
you have asked the Minister for almost everything, why don’t you 
ask him for a piece of soap and a nail-brush?” An attorney named 
Else, rather diminutive in his stature, and not particularly respectable 
in his character, once met Jekyll. ‘ Sir,” said he, “I hear you have 
called me a pettifogging scoundrel? Have you done so, sir?” 
“Sir,” said Jekyll, with a look of contempt, “I never said you were 
a pettifogger, or a scoundrel, but I said you were ‘ little Else.’” 

In 1843, during a waltz at a ball at Hatfield House, Lord 
Grimston—afterwards Earl of Verulam—clumsily upset the aged 
Marchioness of Salisbury, upon which Jekyll wrote the following 
upon a leaf in his pocket-book : 

Conservatives of Hatfield House 
Were surely harum-scarum, 


What could reforming Whigs do worse 
Than knocking down old Sarum? 


This is said to have been one of the earliest instances of the use 
of the word “ Conservative.” 

And now these few remaining scraps of Jekyll’s wit draw to an 
end, and I wind up with his lines on the two Herveys: the writer 
of the “ Meditations” and the inventor of “ Harvey’s Sauce:” 


THE TWO HERVEYS. 


Two Herveys had a mutual wish 
To shine in separate stations, 

So one invented ‘‘ Sauce for fish,” 
The other ‘* Meditations.” 

Thus each his pungent power applied 
To aid the dead and dying, 

This relishes a Sole when fried, 
That saves a Soul from frying. 


Mr. Jekyll died on March 8, 1837, in his eighty-fourth year. 


EMILY J. CLIMENSON. 
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ITALIAN CRADLE-SONGS. 


HE glories of sunset have faded; on the hilltops cypresses 
stand out against the still golden sky, tall and straight like 
tapering spires ; olive groves shimmer, a sea of silver in the evening 
breeze ; some flowers give out a sweeter fragrance in the cooler air, 
while others—such as the morning glories creeping up the pergola— 
close their petals, and seem to go to sleep; from among the trees 
come soft twitterings and rustlings, telling of mother-birds gathering 
their nestlings under their wings ; even the gvi//is’ shrill notes grow 
more subdued, as daylight rapidly declines, for in Southern lands 
there is no long lingering twilight as in the North, no prolonged 
after-glow ; darkness falls suddenly, succeeding the brilliance in the 
West without warning, dropping swiftly like a curtain over all. With 
the darkness the silence comes, and soon a great peace, a brooding 
stillness envelops the land. But gradually, throughout its length 
and breadth, from stately palaces and lowly cottage homes, there rises 
in the night a strangely sweet sound, a rocking of cradles and 
women’s voices singing tender lullabies. All sleep, but mothers 
wake everywhere at their posts ; from the burning shores of Sicily 
to the snowy mountains of Piedmont, the air vibrates with the 
beautiful melodies of the minne-nanne, the cradle-songs of Italy, 
handed down from generation to generation, dating so far back that 
their origin is lost in the mists of antiquity. All the poetry of the 
race, all the pent-up love of mothers’ hearts for ages past, all their 
patience, endurance, self-abnegation, and devotion are contained in 
these songs; everything that is best and sweetest in human life lies 
in these cadences ; to study them is to study the heart of the people 
itself, its religion, its hopes, ambitions, and renunciation. Many of 
them are not to be found in print, and can only be culled from the 
lips of the singers ; each province, each district, every dialect has its 
own special renderings ; the broad lines are more. or less alike, the 
differences lying chiefly in minor characteristics ; the melodies too 
resemble each other—slow, soft, with long drawn out notes, and 
pathetic ritornelii. 
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Having collected many of these minne-nanne from different 
sources, I venture to think a few specimens may interest English- 
women, for the mother-heart is the same all the world over: north 
and south, east and west, the mothers of all lands will feel their 
hearts vibrate with that supreme touch of nature which makes all 
the world akin—in the mother’s love and yearning which rings out 
in every note of these Italian lullabies. 

Even in Dante’s time these songs went by the name of minne- 
nanne: thus in the “ Purgatorio” (Canto XXIII.) he speaks of : 
“‘Colui che mo si consola con nanna” (“He who is now hushed 
with lullabies”), and Jacopo di Todi has the beautiful lines: 
“Cullava il bambino, E con sante parole Ninnava il suo amor fino” 
(“She rocked the babe, and with holy words, sang her precious love 
to sleep”). The word was probably derived from the Latin maenia, 
naenium facere, or perhaps from a still older Oriental root, since in 
Japan these songs are termed menne to the present day. In some 
parts of Italy, however, the words minno and menna are used 
instead of “ brother” and “sister,” as in the Abruzzi, while in Venice 
nanna is the endearing term often employed by a lover towards 
his “sweetheart”; hence the term minna-nanna has become cor- 
rupted, and is sometimes applied to ordinary love songs. 

It has been touchingly said that cradles resemble nests in every 
clime, from the hanging cradles of wickerwork and sacks of savage 
lands to those of our own country. Kalmucks line theirs with felt, 
Indians with moss, Virginians with soft cotton, just as birds line 
theirs with down ; the princess lays her babe in an ivory gilt cradle, 
richly chased and inlaid, shaded by curtains of priceless lace ; the 
contadina in a wicker basket padded with homespun; but the love 
which prepares these frail nests is the same. 

Among the Italian peasants the cradle is generally low, of wood 
or wicker, with rough rockers, tied to the bedpost or to the back of 
a chair; the mother rocks it by the cord which secures it. What is 
more touching or sweeter than the picture of a mother singing to 
hush her babe to sleep? In Calabria she holds the child in her 
arms, rocking herself backwards and forwards on a low chair with a 
quick even movement. The slow soft song and regular motion 
generally succeed in soothing and putting to sleep even those chil- 
dren who are not sleepy. So accustomed to this do Italian babies 
become that they cannot sleep unless they are rocked and sung to, 
and they themselves when cnly a few months old will break into a 
cantilena, a little murmur, if by chance they grow sleepy when 
mother or grandmother happens to be absent. 
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In most of these songs, the mother promises her child beautiful 
gifts: toys, dolls, woolly lambs, all that goes to make up the joy of 
infantile minds, like the Japanese mother who sings : “‘ Where is 
mother going? Far away over the mountains ; what shall she bring 
her darling? The drum /wf2, the trumpet of damdui!” The poorest 
singer weaves tales of palaces, silken garments, strings of pearl for 
her babe: nothing is too impossible, too extravagant for those who 
will never be more than lowly “sons of the soil.” Or she will wish 
her child may some day become a lawyer, general, bishop, or pope ! 
a famous man like Napoleon, or a rich landed proprietor with a 
house all marble and gold, and a lovely wife! Every contadina 
knows how to embroider and improvise as she goes on singing. It 
isa strange fact that few of these cradle-songs are addressed directly 
to girls; they are generally applicable to boys, whose future glory 
and renown will make the proud mother happy. No epithets are 
too tender, no metaphors too exaggerated to be applied to the child, 
who is addressed in turn as: ‘‘ Flower of pomegranate, sugar, sweet 
rose, lily, jessamine blossom, &c.” 

I have preferred to give the songs in their native dialect ; to 
attempt an artistic translation of the often beautiful original is 
impossible, and I have accordingly limited myself to rendering the 
meaning roughly, but literally. 

Miss Busk, in her “ Folk-songs of Italy,” gives the following 
Venetian nana: 


Fa nana, fantolin de la Madona, Lullaby, child of the Madonna, 


Fa nana, anema mia, he mi te 
vardo. 
Fa nana, pignoleto de to nona, 
E de to nono bel pometo sguardo, 
Del to caro papa speranza bona, 
Mio gensamin, e zegio gagiardo ! 
Fa nana coresin fra nu vegundo 


Lullaby, my little soul, I am here to 
watch over thee. 

Lullaby, pine cone of thy grand- 
mother, 

And of thy grandfather fair ruddy 


apple. 
Best hope of thy dear father, 


Per esser de San Marco un zorno 
scudo. 


My jessamine, my beautiful lily ! 
Lullaby, dear little heart, now, so that 
in time to come 
Thou mayst be a buckler of St. Mark. 





This is an instance of a minna-nanna which is really a child’s song. 
The allusions are all so locally characteristic that it is vain to attempt 
a rhyming version of it. I will first give a literal translation and 
then explain the allusions : 
Fantolin—dear little one ; a favourite term of endearment. 
Pignoleto.—All over Italy the almonds of the pine cone are the 
hildren’s delight ; the huge fruit is cheap enough. Placed before 
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the fire, or in the sun, it is a pleasure to see them burst and pour 


out their treasure. 


The song implies that the grandmother is sure 


to bring one when she comes to see the child, and the mother calls 
the child by the name of the thing it loves. 


Pometo sguardo.—Sguardo is dialectic for “ ruddy.” 


It will be 


observed that in this beautiful lullaby each epithet is appropriate to 


its special use. 


The local patriotism breaks forth at the end, and we 


see the sentiments of which the people’s character is formed. 
A beautiful example in Venetian dialect is quoted by D. G. 
Bernoni in a pamphlet on folk-songs taken down from the lips of the 


people themselves : 


Fame la nane, e ni-na-na de longo, 
Sera i to oceti e fame un sono longo ; 
Un sono longo de tuta la note, 
Dio te daga alegrezza e bona sorte ; 
*Na bona sorte, e ’na bona fortuna; 
La mamma che t’a fato xéa lacuna; 
La xé a la cuna, la canta e scozza, 
Sino che no ti dormi, no la te lassa 3 
Se per sorte, el mio ben, me lonta- 
nasse 
Lassaria Iddio che la guardia te fasse. 





Sleep, a ni-na-na, a nice long sleep, 

Close thine eyes and fall asleep. 

A sleep to last the whole night long ; 

God give thee joy and good luck, 

Good luck and good fortune ; 

The mother who bore thee is by thy 
cradle ; 

She’s by thy cradle to rock and to sing, 

Till thou sleep’st, she’ll not desert thee; 

To God’s guard she will leave thee 

Should Fate call her hence. 





This recalls a Danish lullaby, in which the mother sings : “Sleep 
quietly like a little bird between the leaves, like a flower in the 
shade; Thy Heavenly Father comes and says to thee: ‘I watch 





beside the beds of little children with my holy Angels.’ ” 

Cannot we imagine how such words, sung in dim-lit chambers, 
would produce a sense of security, of outspread, sheltering wings on 
the childish mind, and so lull it to sleep ? 

Of another kind are the Sardinian cradle-songs, of which Egidio 
Bellorini gives the following examples : 


Custu pizzinnu non si morja mmai, 
Mozus si morjat una bitelledda, 

Ca sa bitella non Ila manicammus ; 
E i su pizzinnu no Ilu cumandammus 
E lu mandammus in goie in gai. 
Custu pizzinnu non si morja mmai ! 


Dami su manu, bellitta, bellitta, 
Dami su manu e ttorramil’ a ddare, 
Chi t’app’a ddare conu bestir ’e seda, 
Unu bestir ’e seda, ’e seda biaitta ; 
Dami su manu, bellitta, bellitta. 





May this baby never die ! 
Rather kill the lowing calf, 
Since we can its flesh devour ; 
But the child we must command, 
And on errands constant send. 
May this baby never die! 


Give me thy hand, pretty, pretty, 
Reach it me yet once again ; 

In silken attire will I clothe thee, 
In silk that’s blue as the sky. 

Reach out thy hand, pretty, pretty ! 
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Duru, duru, duru, lia! 
Pira b’at im binza mia, 
Pira b’at i ssa crisura ; 

A cchie si nde la fura 

Su camba le at a ssecare, 
A cchie b’at a intrare 
Senza lissenzia mia. 
Duru, duru, duru, lia! 


Duru, duru, duru, lia! 

There’s a pear in my vineyard, 
There’s a pear in the court, 

Who seeks it to steal 

His leg he will break ; 

My leave he must seek 

Who dares walk round about there. 
Dury, duru, duru, lia ! 





Should the child continue restless, turning and tossing, or plain- 
tively crying, the mother alters her song; the tones of her voice are 
lowered, and the melody grows crooning, resembling the sound of 
rustling, fluttering wings, the murmur of streams, the splashing of 
fountains, such as in the long-drawn a-/a-vd, vovd, alad, lad, ad, 
ov, >, peculiar to Sicilian lullabies, and which the eminent folklorist, 
Giuseppe Pitré, explains thus: “A/ad, a kind of song used by 
nurses to put babies to sleep ; nanna, Latin: /allus nutricium vox ; 
Jallo became corrupted into /a//, and this further into a/2, a//ad.” 
The Greeks, who inhabited the southern part of the island, were 
wont to call the dawn “we, instead of wc, and the women used to 
sing, “Sleep, my babe, till dawn (aw¢).” 

I am indebted to Pitré’s exhaustive collection of folk-songs for 








the following examples of Sicilian ninne-nanne : 


Ch’ @ beddu, me fighiu, ch’ é beddu, 
ch’ 4 beddu ! 

Avissi I’ ali, fo’ra un angilieddu. 

E vieni, suonnu, e vieni pigliatillu, 

Tienilu quantu vio, poi tornamillu, 

E a-la-d! 


A-la-lé, beddru é me figghiu ! 

La so facciuzza é come lu gigghiu ; 

A-la-lé, beddru é lu nomu 

Cu’ ti lu misi, I’ ancili fo’ru ; 

E ti lu misi lu cappillanu, 

La stola, *’coddru, e lu libbru a li 
manu. 


A-la-ld, lu santu sunau, 

Lu parrineddru la missa cantau 
E la cantau a I’ artaru maggiuri ; 
Dormi stu figghiu con Iu Signuri. 





Lovely, lovely is my son ! 
Possessed he but wings 
An angel he’d make. 
Come, sleep, come bear him away, 
Then restore him later to me. 
E a-la-d! 
(Peculiar to Girgenti.) 


A-la-ld, my son is a beauty } 

His face is like a lily ; 

His name is a charm ; 

The angels bestowed it; 

The priest gave his blessing, 

With bell, book, and stole. 
(Peculiar to Alcamo.) 


A-la-ld, the Sanctus has rung, 
The priest at the altar 

The Mass doth intone ; 

Sleep, baby, sleep with the Lord. 


The “Sanctus” here applies to the ecclesiastical hour of 11.30 a.m., 
which, in the High Mass, is the moment when the “ Holy, Holy, 


Holy ” is sung. 
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Ed a-la-ld, beddra ventura, A-la-1d, good fortune await thee, 

Chiuj l’ucchiuzzi, beddra, ch’ é ura; | Shut closely thine eyelids and slumber; 

Figghiu, é ura di durmiri ; *Tis the hour of repose, 

Sunnuzzu all’ occhi t’ havi a vinniri. | And sleep must seal up thine eyes. 

Ed a-la-lé, lu beni amatu A-la-ld, my heart’s own beloved 

Un voli durmiri s’ un é cantatu. Will not sleep unless sung to ; 

Ed a-la-ld, lu beni meu, A-la-lé, my sweetest of treasures, 

Dormi stu figghiu pi quantu vol | Sleep wrap thee as long as I would, 
Iddru, As long as I would and God wills ; 

Havi a durmiri stu picciliddru, A-la-ld, this baby must slumber, 

Havi a durmiri ’usin’ a domani, Till the church bells to-morrow, 

*Nsina chi so’nanu li campani, At mid-day with clamour, 

E licampani di menzujornu, The country-side fill ; 

Dormi stu figghiu pi tuttu lu jornu; | May sleep thee thus visit, A-la-ld. 

Ed a-la-ld ! 





It would seem here that the mother claims no small thing; pro- 
bably she has to accomplish household tasks, for she bids the child 
sleep till the next day at noon. Throughout Italy the church bells 
ring out at mid-day, whence the interval alluded to is long, and 
means eighteen hours’ sleep ! 


Si la mamma lu saprissi, If mother but knew how, 

D’ oru ’i fasci ti mittissi ; In golden bands she’d swathe thee ! 
Si la mamma lu sapia, If mother but knew how, 

D’ oru ’i fasci ti mittiia ; In golden hose she’d clothe thee ! 
E a-la-vd ! E a-la-vd ! 


(Peculiar to Marsala.) 


Similar is a minna-nanna from the Abruzzi : 


E se la nonna lo sapesse If granny but knew how, 

In fasce d’ oro t’ infasceria, In golden bands she’d swathe thee, 
In cuinnola d’ oro ti mittiria ; In a golden cradle lay thee ; 
Dormi, caro figlio mio! Sleep, treasure, sleep ! 


This again resembles a Hungarian cradle-song: “Sleep, I would 
thy cradle were of roses, thy robe woven from the rainbow ; that the 
morning breeze should rock thee, lily hands alone should touch thee, 
and butterflies fan thee with their golden wings.” 
An old Latin cradle-song, dating back nearly 2,000 years, 
begins : 
Dormi, cor et meus thronus! Sternam fenum violis, 


Tavimentum hyacinthis et praesepe liliis. 


There is a cheerful, yet soothing, ring about this Corsican 
jullaby : 


Ninni, ninni, ninna, nanna, Hush-a-by, hu h-a-by f 
Ninni, ninni, ninni, nola! Sleepily nod ; 
Aligrezza di la mamma, Mother’s own joy, 


Addurmentati, figghiuolo ! Sleep, pretty, sleep ! 











Pitas dininde 
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The little one continuing restless, the song moans through the 
deepening silence of the night: sweet, flexible, with long-drawn 
cadences, harmonious refrains, now gay and trilling, now soft and 
slow. As the mother herself grows sleepy, the words become dreamy : 
strange associations of ideas, phantasies and rhymes born of long 
watching, invocations of saints, Madonnas, and spirits all inter- 
mingled, and the poor weary mother finally is driven to appeal per- 
sonally to the long-desired slumber. The following instances are 
from the Abruzzese of Antonio de Nino: 


Fatti la ninna, fatti la nanna, 
Fatti la nanna, core di mamma, 
E se galle non cantasse, 
Mezzanotte non sonasse, 

Tutta la notte staria co’ ti ; 
Dormi, caro figlio mie. 


Drowsily hum, drowsily hum, 
Mother’s own darling ! 

Yield thee to sleep, 

She watches beside thee, 
Heedless of cockcrow, 

Or midnight alarum. 


Slumber, sweet Slumber, 

Who passest this way 

And seekest for news of my son, 
Go in peace, he sleepeth anon. 


O Suonne, Suonne chi de qua passaste, 
De llu ninnille mie m’ addumannaste ; 
M’ addumannaste chi cosa faceva ; 

I’ te respose ch’ addormi’ se voleva. 








Suonne, Suonne, che viejé de lu monte, 

Che ’na palluccia d’ ore daglié ’nfronte, 

E daglié ’nfronte, ma no’ gli fa’ lu 
male : 

E piccirille e ni lu sa ’ccuntare ; 

E daglié ’nfronte e ni glie fa’ la bua. 

E piccirille de la mamma sua. 

E piccirille e granne s’ ha da fa, 

Pe’, fare gli servizy alla mamma ; 

E alla mamma, e allu patri sie 

E piccirille e non se vo addurmire. 


Sleep, Sleep, that comest from the 
mountains, 

With a golden ball provided, 

Smite him gently on the brow, 

Harm him not, for he is tiny ; 

Smite him on the brow but lightly, 

Spare him to his mother’s love, 

Spare him for the future years to come, 

Years of help to her and father too ; 

He’s little now and weakly, 

Send him goiden strength in slumber. 


The two following instances are Venetian : 


O sdno, 0 sdno, de qua passava, 

E che de sto putelo domandava ; 

E] domandava cosa ch’ el faceva, 

E mi go dito che dormir voleva. 

O sono, o sdno, o sdno ingannatore, 
Inganame sto fio per do tre ore, 

Per do tre ore, per do tre momenti. 


Speranza mia, speranza mia de cuna ! 
La mama che t’ ha fatto se consuma, 
La se consuma, e se va consumando 
E sto putelo la ghe va contando, 





Sleep, Sleep, that hover’st round, 
Looking for this baby boy ; 
Sleep, I call thee once again, 
Come hither, sweet deceiver ; 
Lure him on to rest 

For hours, by two or three ! 

For moments, by two or three ! 


Hope of my heart, in thy cradle re- 
posing, 

Spare her who bore thee and brought 
thee to life ; 

Tired out and weary she sits by thy 
cradle, 

To sing thee to sleep counts nothing 
too wearing. 
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Does not an echo of the tired mother’s longing for rest break 
through these songs, ever tempered by patient, self-forgetful love ? 
Sometimes, especially in the case of older children being sung to 
sleep, the song takes the form of a legend or carol. The following, 
borrowed from Guastalla, is an instance, and, as Miss Busk says, 
forms “A Holy Family picture in four lines.” These little Sicilian 
songs go by the name of razziunedda: 


Maruzza lavava, Sweet Mary was washing ; 
Giuseppe stinnia, Joseph was hanging out the clothes 
Gesii si stricava, to dry ; 
Ca minna vulia, Jesus was stretching Himself on the 
ground, 


For so His Mother willed. 
From Pitré’s Sicilian folk-songs : 


Lu Signiruzzu, quann’ iddu jucava Our Lord when He played here below 
Suliddu a’ nagnunieddu si mintia ; | In a corner was often ensconced, 
Tutti i pizzuddi ’i lignu ca truvava All the pieces of wood lying handy 
Tutti ’n forma di cruci li mintia. Into mystical crosses arranging. 


Venetian, given by D. G. Bernoni :— 


Anzoleto che vien dal paradiso, Angel fair, who com’st from Paradise, 
Me savaressi insegnar qualche novela? | Canst thou give me any news? 

‘¢ Una dona che a nome Maria bela, °*T saw Mary, Mother fair, 

In testa porta una gentil corona, On her head she wears a lovely crown, 
In dosso porta un manto celestino, On her shoulders hangs a mantle blue ; 
Ne le so santo brazia un bel bambino, | In her arms a Babe reposes, 

La lo tien cussi caro e cuss} streto Held so close and warm, 

Che no la pol pit cavarselo dal peto ; She fears to lose him once for all; 

L’ é tanto bel e tanto grazioseto His beauty is so sweet and mild, 


Che par nome el se ciama: Gesi | ’Tis the Blessed Jesus Child.” 
benedetto.” 
Another and most beautiful form of sinnza-nanaa is that sung at 
the Midnight Mass on Christmas Eve in Sicily, specially in the pro- 
vinces of Catania and Messina. In spite of snow and cold, muddy 
roads and frozen pools, the warm shelter of home is deserted, and 
the churches are crowded with devout worshippers. Mothers’ hearts 
beat faster as they think of their own babies sleeping peacefully at 
home in their cradles, while they sing cradle-songs in honour of the 
Child Jesus. The following example is given by Carmelo Grassi in 
an Italian folk-lore review ; so peculiar are the words that no excuse 
is needed for giving the song in full : 





1. Maria Virgini annacannu 1. The Virgin thus to Jesus did sing, 
A Gesuzzu figghiu so’, When cradled, she soothed Him 
Ci diciaccussi cantannu : to rest : 

‘Dormi, figghiu, e fa ohd, ** Sleep, my son, sleep, 
Fa la ohd, Gesuzzu figghiu { Sleep, Jesu, my Son, 


Sleep, Jesu, my Son ! 
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2. Chi stu beddi sti masciddi ! 
Ch’ é amurusa sta buccuzza ! 
Chi su’ biundi sti capiddi ! 
Quant’ é bedda sta facciuzza ! 
Lu miu cori pri tia spinna ; 
Fa io ohd, fammi la ninna ! 


3. Figghiu, beddu e picciriddu, 
Di stu cori ardenti sciamma, 
Veramenti senti friddu : 
Veni, abbrazzati a la mamma, 
Tu ti scarfu a lu miu pettie ; 
FA la ohd, figghiu dilettu ! 


4. Quantu appiru a purtari 
Di rigalu li pasturi 
Tuttu a tia lu vogghiu dari 
Cu chit affettu e veru amuri. 
Dormi dunca, dormi tu, 
Fa la ohd, figghiu Gesi ! 


§. Tu pri amuri t’ai ’ncarnatu 
Di li pazzi piccaturi, 
E cu tuttu Il’ omu ’ngratu 
Mancu chianci li so’ erruri ; 
Iddi scialanu, e tu pati. 
Chi su’ ’ngrati, chi su’ ’ngrati ! 


6. Ma, figghiuzzu, nun c’ é nenti 
Si non chianci I’ omu ’ngratu, 
La matruzza sulamenti 
Cumpatisci lu to statu ; 

Tu pri I’ autri ciancird. 
FA la ohd, fammi la ohd ! 


7. Figghiu caru e nicareddu, 
Ora dormi senza affannu, 
Pirchi appressu, o figghiu beddu, 
Li duluri toi sanannu, 
Si patiri divi tantu ; 
Fa la ohd, figghiuzzu santu ! 
8. Chi turmenti, ohimé ! chi guai 
Sintird, chi gran martiri 
Quannu un jornu mi dirai : 
“¢ Matri mia, vaju a murire!” 
Oh! memuria dulenti ! 
Fa la ohd, figghiu ’nnucenti ! 


9. Dil’ amici toi chid cari 
Sarai, figghiu, abbannunatu, 





w 
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How perfect Thy form ! 
How sweet is Thy mouth ! 
How golden Thine hair, 
How beauteous Thy face ! 
My heartbeats are Thine, 
Sleep, oh! sleep soon ! 


Son, still so youthful and fair, 
Light of my heart ! 
Thou seemest too chill, 
Come, hug tighter Thy Mother, 
Her heart is so warm ; 

Sleep, my Son, sleep ! 


. When shepherds came seeking 


Their gifts to display, 

They offered Thee all 

With true love and devotion ; 

Sleep, ever sleep sweetly, 
Jesus, my Son! 


. To flesh Thou dost turn 


In pure love for sinners, 

Yet man ungrateful and vile 

His sins doth ignore, 

With mockery bold and perverse, 
Ungrateful remains, 


. But, Son of my love, heed it not ! 


Graceless man no tears may afford, 
Thy Mother’s fond pity doth mark 
Thy deep, true abasement on earth ; 
She weeps when others no cause 
can perceive, 
Sleep, calmly sleep ! 


Son beloved and revered, 
Sleep, free from torment or fear ; 
In days soon to come 
Thy sufferings draw nigh ; 
Tis Thy lot to endure ; 
Sleep, Holy One, sleep ! 


. Oh! torments and woes will be 


mine 
Of martyrdom, all but the death, 
What day Thy lips do proclaim : 
‘Mother mine, my death is at 
hand.’ 
In anguish I murmur a prayer, 
Sleep, Innocent, sleep ! 


. Friends thought so true and devoted, 


My Son, will desert Thee apace, 
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E vinnutu cu dinari 

Da un infami scelleratu. 

O figghiuzzu, com’ ai a fari? 
Fa la ohd, nun ci pinzari. 


10. Figghiu beddu, figghiu amatu, 
Avirai pi troppi amuri 
*Ntra la casa di Pilatu 
Tanti e tanti batitturi ; 
Tu I’ avrd tra stu miu pettu ! 
Fa la ohd, figghiu dilettu. 


11. Figghiu caru e graziusu, 
Sfurtunato veramenti ! 
Lu tw capu gloriusu 
Pruvira spini pungenti ; 
Chi diadema duluruso ! 
Fa la ohd, figghiu pietusu ! 


12. Pri to affannu e mia svintura, 
Manu e pedi toi sacrati 
Po’ sarannu in cruci dura 
Da tri chiova trapassati. 
Oh! chi affannu sintird ! 
Fa la ohd, fammi la ohd ! 


13. Pirchi cianci, o figghiu duci ? 
Via, diccillu a la matruzza ! 
Fammi sentiri sa vuci, 

Fa parrari sa buccuzza. 
Pirchi lagrimi e sigghiuzzu ? 
Fa la ohd, figghiu Gesuzzu ! 


14 A mia lassa lacrimari 
Chi scuntenti aju a vidiri 
A tia, figghiu, cundannari, 
E vidirti muriri. 
Tu pinzannucci m’ accoru. 
Figghiu moru, figghiu moru ! 


Di poi mortu, o casu riu ! 
Sara I’ almu to custatu, 

Cu duluri e affannu miu, 

Da ’na lancia trapassatu. 

Pi ora fammi un sunniceddu, 
FA la ohd, figghiuzzu beddu ! 


15 








And grasp sordid gold 

As the price of Thy life. 

How wilt Thou it bear ? 
Sleep now, ever sleep ! 


to. Son holy, beloved, and true, 
Know’st Thou the pains that await 
Thee . 
When Pilate’s dark door Thou shalt 
cross ? 
Scourgings severe and uncounted 
My soul foretells. 
Sleep, loved one, sleep ! 


11. Son most graceful and dear, 
Then, most truly forsaken and lone ; 
When thorns a rough diadem make 
As round Thy grand brow 
They cluster and prick as a crown, 
Sleep, lone one, sleep ! 


12. To Thy cost and my woe 
Three nails shall transfix Thee ; 
Feet and hands so sacred and dear 
To a hard cross must be strained, 
What heartbreak then will be 
mine! 
But, sleep, now sleep ! 


13. Why weepest Thou thus, my sweet 
Son? 
Come, tell Thine own Mother the 
cause ; 
Let her hear the loved voice, 
With Thy mouth do but speak, 
Why dream of tears and deep sobs ? 
Sleep soundly, Son, sleep ! 


14. Let me weep and lament, 
Sad and desolate must I behold 
Others condemn Thee, my Son ; 
Powerless, helpless watch Thee 
expire ; 
My heart bursts with sorrow and 
wailing ; 
My Son dead, ah! dead ! 
15. Then, when Thou’rt dead, 
They’ll pierce Thy white side— 
In pain and in grief I behold 
The dread lance they employ ; 
But now, slumber on yet for a 
while, 
Sleep, beloved Son, sleep ! 
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16. O figghiuzzu, amatu tantu, 16. O Son, so tenderly loved, 
Chi pri tia stu cori spinna, For Thee beats this heart ; 
Pri sgravari lu miu chiantu Grant me that under my grief, 
Chiudi I’ occhi, e fa la ninna. Closed be Thine eyelids and still ! 
Stu miu chiantu é troppu amaru ! This waiting is bitter to bear, 
Fa la ohd, Gesuzzu caru ! Sleep, Jesus, sleep ! 
17. Via, viniti, angili santi, 17. Come, Holy Angels, come ! 
Sinfunii beddi faciti, Sweet symphonies raise ; 
Cu li vostri duci canti Sing Jesus to sleep 
A Gesuzzu addurmisciti. With your sweet songs ! 
E tu, sonnu, veni, veni ! And thou, Slumber, come, oh 
Fa la ohd, Gest, miu beni ! come ! 
Sleep, Jesu! my All! sleep ! 
18. Si nni vinni gia lu sunnu, 18, Here comes sweet slumber at last 
Doppu tantu lacrimari ; After tears have been shed ; 
Li so ucchiuzzi chit: non ponnu, His eyes are so weary, 
Gia cumincia a pinnicari, They’re closing apace, 
Gia lu figghiu é addurmintatu, Now my Son sleeps, 
O miu Diu, figghiuzzu amatu. My God, yet my Son ! 
19. Gia ti viju ora durmiri, 19. Now I watch Thee asleep, 
Viju chiusi s’ occhi duci. I see those sweet eyes in repose, 
Cussi’ un jornu aju a vidiri But one dark day I shall watch 
Chiussi s’ occhi su ’na cruci ! Those eyelids in death, 
Dormi tu, chi pri mia ‘ntantu On a cross with agony fall ! 
L’ occhi abbundanu di chiuntu ! Sleep now that my tears freely 
may flow.” 





As the transcriber of this song truly says, it is a unique specimen, 
blending the poetry of unselfish love, which weeps for others who 
cannot weep for themselves, with the dramatic mental forecast of the 
Mother who, watching the eyes of the Christ child close in natural 
refreshing slumber, sees in this act of nature that day of gloom and 
agony foreshadowed when she will see those same loved eyes close 
on the Cross. 

But the last echoes of tender voices singing grow fainter and fainter 
and finally die away into silence ; little birds in their nests, covered 
by their mothers’ wings, babies in their cradles, flowers among the 
leaves, all sleep. Night, the great healer and restorer, spreads its 
shadows over tired nature, and the patient singers lie down to rest 
lulled by their own melodies, for God Himself “ giveth His beloved 
sleep.” 


E. C. VANSITTART. 
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IRONY AND SOME SYNONYMS. 






ss DAM’S first task was giving names to natural appearances ; 
what is ours still but a continuation of the same?” So 
} Carlyle impresses on us the value of having a name for a thing, and 
| a thing for a name. And it is not waste labour to make a modest 
attempt now and again to clear our ideas about certain methods of 
expression, of which we have named one at the head of this paper. 
The definitions have doubtless been done before; but they are 
hidden away in unknown places. Appeal to the dictionary is some- 
times undignified, sometimes difficult, sometimes disappointing. 
Words—especially of the kind we are dealing with—are always 
drifting from their moorings, and, unless they are forced on our 
attention, we find ourselves bewildered by a challenge to distinguish 
between wit and humour, irony and sarcasm, satire, cynicism, 
burlesque, paradox, and the rest. Or, if no one is so ill-mannered as 
to challenge, we submit to producing the first that comes, when the 
conversational game obviously requires us to play one, not without 
the uneasy doubt of the half-instructed whist-player deciding to 
discard from clubs rather than diamonds. 

Irony is our subject ; but the others of our list are so often not 
merely confused in thought, but combined in practice, with it or 
each other, and they so well illustrate its change of meaning, that a 
few words about some of them will not be out of place. 

Wit and humour are a pair constantly found hand-and-glove in 
reviews and publishers’ circulars ; whether the association serves 
merely as a sort of intensive reduplication, or is to be taken as a 
recognition that they are two and not one, is less clear. At any 
rate they ave nowadays separate, when we choose to remember the 
fact. Many a great wit has exercised his wits on the definition of 
wit. The passage in Sydney Smith is classical, and from his time 
the word may be said to have been confined to “ the discovery of 
any relation of sdeas exciting pure surprise.” Noting by the way that 
it has travelled some distance from its original meaning of knowledge 
or understanding, we observe as more important for the immediate 
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contrast that the operation of wit is purely intellectual ; the feelings 
are left alone; the light is “dry.” So far is this from being the 
case with humour that the feelings are here both the subject and the 
medium ; and we shall have no bad definition of humour if, 
adapting the old framework, we call it the discovery of any relation 
of feelings which excite surprise mingled with emotion. The essence 
of those passages to which we feel least doubt about giving the 
epithet “humorous” lies in the detection in unexpected places of 
the touch of nature which makes us kin. “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” with its soft-hearted ruffian, gives as clear and well-known 
an instance as can be asked. But the unexpected place is as often 
as not our own heart, in which we have revealed to us by some 
sympathetic touch of a master feelings of which we had not realised 
the existence for ourselves. The history of the word humour, 
though we have not space to enlarge upon it here, is essential to an 
understanding of its meaning. From the four humours of medizval 
psychology — sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, melancholy — whose 
proportions determined the temperament, came the Shakespearean 
and Jonsonian use to express the oddities of action resulting from 
out-of-the-way combinations of these four elements; the further 
step since taken has been to transfer the word to the faculty of 
observing and recording these oddities. And this history will justify 
us in excluding from humour (as is beginning to be done in practice) 
what is merely ridiculous—American exaggerative absurdities, for 
instance—and in insisting on emotion as a necessary constituent. 
The humourist, then, unlike the wit, is concerned with feelings, 
and not ideas, and he surveys them through the moist light of 
sympathy. 

Besides the gradual change, we said, in the value of words (a 
knowledge of which is sometimes a help and sometimes a hindrance) 
confusion also results when different forms are combined. ‘“ How 
cynical!” ‘ How satirical!” “How sarcastic!” It is pure chance 
for the most part, which epithet we select, generally because we do 
not trouble to choose the right and reject the wrong, but sometimes, 
it may be, because each of the three is equally applicable. He is 
cynical who tears off life’s metaphorical garments, its decencies, 
whether they be hypocritical or modest; he intends to be down- 
right and call a spade a spade; but so hard of attainment is the 
Aristotelian mean that he is seldom content without prefixing a dis- 
courteous epithet. One form which downrightness takes is of two 
possible motives always to impute the worse, to suppose that after 
all these ages of discipline the primitive instincts are still the only 
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ones which operate. Cynicism began with the Serpent, who affected 
to lay bare the mean hidden motive for the prohibition of apple- 
eating, and at the same time exalted the knowledge of good and evil 
above the avoidance of evil-doing. And it is the man who takes this 
attitude that we mean by the cynic, when we take the trouble to 
mean anything definite. Now the sarcastic man is only one who 
performs the adult equivalent of making a face at you; he uses 
words, whether home truths or covert insinuations or topsy-turvy 
description, as instruments of torture. The satirist is one whose 
trade it is to select and bring into prominence the weak points of a 
person’s or a people’s character with a view to theiramendment. It 
will be seen that these three, essentially distinct, are capable of com- 
bination ; and irony is a favourite vehicle for all of them. A small 
boy under correction for libel from a Cyrano-like senior says, amid 
his tears: ‘No, WVose, I won’t call you JVose again (as long as I can 
keep out of the sight of it) ; you’re too sensitive to be laughed at by 
Jones minor ;” and so manages to combine them all. The ingemin- 
ation of JVose gratifies the sarcastic impulse ; the substitution of 
“you're so sensitive” for “you hit so hard” is ironical ; dread of 
Jones minor instead of maintenance of discipline as the motive for 
the chastisement is cynical ; and the satirical purpose of the whole is 
to persuade people who cannot mend their appearance to take 
comment on it kindly. 

We may now proceed to irony, which, while used for all sorts of 
purposes, is in itself a form of exclusive dealing. The Greek inventors 
of the name meant by the ironic man one whose words or acts gave 
too low an impression of his abilities or resources. Aristotle’s 
“ magnanimous man” was habitually ironical in this sense, because it 
was beneath his dignity to insist, before the common herd, upon his 
rights. For Demosthenes the Athenians were “ironical” when they 
would not make up their mind to a spirited foreign policy. The 
classic example, however, Plato’s Socrates, though earlier in date, 
comes nearer to our own idea. Socrates was ironic primarily in 
virtue of his profession of ignorance ; but so extensive and peculiar 
was the use which he made of this profession, with a view to decoying 
his interlocutors into unlooked-for conclusions, leading them whither 
they would not, that irony might be taken to connote a good deal 
more than the self-depreciation which it denoted. The developments 
which irony has undergone, in reaching its modern sense, are three. 
The misrepresentation made is not necessarily concerned with a 
man’s self; it is not necessarily a minimising]; it postulates an 
audience of which part is admitted to the secret, while part is not. 
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It was this latter point to which we referred when we used the phrase 
“exclusive dealing.” The modern professor of irony is no more a 
popular character than was Socrates, just because of this exclusive- 
ness. “An ironic man with his sly stillness and ambuscading ways, 
more especially an ironic young man, of whom it is less expected, 
may be viewed as a pest to society,” apologises the creator of 
“ Teufelsdrockh.” And what wonder? He is much worse than the 
man who talks in a foreign language amid an uneducated company. 
French we can pay no heed to, knowing that it is hopeless ; but as 
for irony, we can set a surface meaning on the words, which yet we 
know is not the meaning they bear to the initiated few. The man 
whose every speech implies “he that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” 
will never be popular with those whose ears are only for hearing and 
not for understanding. On the other hand, none is more sought by 
those who can, or even think they can, interpret. We have said 
that the ironical must have someone to taste his irony with him: he 
goes forth disguised like Haroun Alraschid ; but the faithful vizier 
must be at hand, knowing, he only, what manner of man his lord is, 
Some few there may be who from much self-communing have come 
to have a sort of a/ter ego within them, whose appreciation satisfies 
them without external audience; but, roughly speaking, irony is the 
use of words intended to bear one meaning to the mass of the 
audience and another to the elect. 

Dramatic irony and the irony of fate, though kind space forbids 
us to be didactic at length upon them, are only particular cases. In 
the first, the whole audience are the elect who are in the author’s 
secret ; the dramatis persone are the outsiders who have no ears to 
hear. When fate is ironical it plays (with its sly ambuscading ways) 
some jade’s trick with the hour and the man which comes with no 
surprise, but a reminiscent familiarity, to the elect who have grasped 
the theory of probabilities and know that it is the unexpected that 


happens. 
H. W. FOWLER. 
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REGICIDE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


FTER surveying the result of the many regicidal acts of the 
past century, the maxim £x nihilo nihil fit is more con- 
vincing than ever. For the “ Nihilists,” who are responsible for 
nine-tenths of the crimes in question, have been instrumental in 
producing nothing save individual death. They have not revolu- 
tionised the various monarchical systems, nor have they contributed 
to the advancement of the lower classes. The ruler of a common- 
wealth is no more secure from their attack than is the absolute 
monarch, and, in consequence, they can never gain common support, 
without which their “cause” is hopeless. ‘ Nihilism ”—or, by 
another name, “ Anarchy ”—while remaining dormant in England, 
has left an almost consecutive scar across the history of the Continent 
during the nineteenth century. Had there been police administra- 
tors of the ability of Cardinal Richelieu, perhaps this would not 
be the case. He it was who instituted systematic espionage, 
carrying it to a degree of perfection never since attained. His 
methods, it is true, resembled those of Rhadamanthus, the fabled 
judge of hell, who, according to the translation arrived at by that 
able lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, “ first punished, then heard, and lastly 
extorted confession.” Notwithstanding this comparison, Cardinal 
Richelieu was, while sometimes resorting to crude means, usually the 
embodiment of finesse. Indeed, had he, or his equal, been in office, 
the crimes about to be recorded would not in all probability have 
been committed. 

According to Pope Gregory XIII., who reformed the Calendar in 
1582, the nineteenth century commenced with the first day of 
January, 1801. It was the first century to open in England on the 
system of the Pope’s reckoning, for, until 1752, Parliament recog- 
nised the old style, and regarded the new style as being part and parcel 
of a papistic movement. Through the Earl of Chesterfield, assisted by 
the Earl of Macclesfield and Mr. Bradley, the change was effected. 
Hence, the crime to head this list must be that which ended the life, 
March 23, 1801, of Paul I., autocratic Emperor of All the Russias. 
This monarch was responsible for various whims of dress, which 
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were enforced, and which were objectionable alike to his courtiers 
and to his subjects of lesser degree. Other petty tyrannies were 
exercised, with the result that, after being sorely goaded, some 
members of the Court exfourage took the law into their own hands, 
strangling the Emperor in his bedchamber. He was, it is said, 
given an opportunity to abdicate, but this he refused. The Zimes, 
London, April 15, 1801, reported the Emperor’s death in extremely 
quaint language, mentioning the malady which had had the “ honour” 
of removing the august autocrat. 

One of the many blots on the escutcheon of Napoleon I. is dis- 
covered in the brutal murder of the Duc d’Enghien, last Prince of 
the illustrious House of Condé. By order of Napoleon, the Duke 
was arrested on German territory, on March 14, 1804, on a 
trumped-up charge of conspiracy. Six days later, having been 
conveyed to the Chateau of Vincennes, situated on the outskirts of 
Paris, the unfortunate nobleman was shot. His riddled remains 
were interred in the fosse where the assassination had been enacted. 
So perished a scion of the old aristocracy, by as much injustice as 
did many of the victims of the “ Reign of Terror.” In some respects 
the deed bears semblance to the murder of the Duc de Guise, at the 
Chateau of Blois, December 23, 1588. In the Guise case, however, 
there was no plea of justification on the part of Henry III., who 
simply ordered an unvarnished crime, without adding a hypo- 
critical charge against his victim. 

Sixteen years elapsed before another great assassination took 
place—the assassination of Charles Ferdinand, Duc de Berri, 
younger son of Charles X. During the evening of February 13, 
1820, this prince, while leaving the theatre with his wife, Marie 
Caroline of Naples, was stabbed by a fanatical Bonapartist. This 
criminal, by name Louvel, declared at his trial that he was anxious 
to exterminate the whole House of Bourbon. The Duc de Berri 
left a posthumous son, Henry Charles Ferdinand Dieudonné, Duc 
de Bordeaux, commonly known as the Comte de Chambord. By 
the Legitimists this son was recognised as Henry V., and to establish 
the title his mother, the Duchess of Berri, in June 1832, organised 
a weak and futile insurrection in La Vendée. As a result the 
Duchess took refuge at Nantes. She was discovered, subse- 
quently being sent as a prisoner to Blaye, where, on May 1o, 
she was delivered of a daughter, which effectually cut short her 
political aspirations. It would appear that she had privately 
married one Palli, described as an Italian count, and to him she 
was conducted in due course. 
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Another Bourbon was the subject of the next serious regicidal 
attack, coming after an interval of a decade and a half. Louis 
Philippe, King of the French, after experiencing several minor 
attempts on his life, was nearly murdered, July 28, 1835. The day 
was one of the three appointed to commemorate the revolution of 
1830. The King was, with three of his sons, taking part in a 
procession, and while riding along the Boulevards a violent explo- 
sion issued from a window overlooking the line of route. Happily, 
the King himself and the Princes escaped uninjured, though 
fourteen people were killed outright and forty others wounded. 
On investigation the discharge was discovered to have come from a 
machine constructed of twenty-four musket barrels, laid horizontally 
on a single frame, and so adjusted as to be raised or lowered 
according to the angle required. The touch-holes communicated 
by means of a train of gunpowder, and consequently all the barrels 
could be discharged simultaneously. The window behind which 
this deadly contrivance was placed stood open, but Persian blinds, 
not opened until the moment of discharge, screened it from the 
public gaze. It is probable that, owing to some delay in removing 
the blinds, the life of Louis Philippe was saved. He had hardly 
passed when the explosion occurred, actually wounding the horse he 
rode. The man who was guilty of the outrage, a Corsican named 
Fieschi, was seized and subsequently guillotined. Three more 
attempts were made on the life of the same monarch. One, by the 
discharge of a walking-stick gun into his carriage, June 25, 1836; 
another, at Fontainebleau, in April 1846 ; while the third and final 
act of the kind may be recorded as having happened when the 
King was standing on the balcony of the Tuileries one day in June 
1846. 

Isabella II., Queen of Spain, who abdicated, June 25, 1870, in 
favour of her son, was the subject of an attack, February 2, 1852, 
while proceeding to church to offer thanks for the delivery of a 
daughter—Marie Isabelle, who married in 1868 the Comte de 
Girgenti, Prince de Bourbon-Deux-Siciles. The Queen’s assailant, 
a Franciscan friar, prostrated himself as if to make a petition ; 
suddenly springing forward, however, he inflicted a blow with a 
knife on his unsuspicious victim. The criminal was soon afterwards 
executed by means of the garrote, an iron collar tightened until 
strangulation ensues. The attempted assassination of Queen 
Isabella possesses features which are identical with several of 
those demonstrated in the case of Henry III., King of France, 
who was done to death, at St. Cloud, on August 1, 1589. ‘The 
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assailant of King Henry was a friar—a Dominican named Jacques 
Clément—who feigned a desire to make a petition. Concealing 
a knife up his sleeve, the assassin approached the King, immediately 
springing forward and inflicting a wound to which the sovereign 
succumbed the following day. The similarity of the two cases is 
obvious, though in the case of Queen Isabella the wound inflicted 
did not prove fatal. King Henry, it may be mentioned, was the 
last representative of the Royal House of Valois. 

Eight years before Victor Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, King of 
Sardinia, mounted the Throne of United Italy, he was attacked by 
an assassin, but received no personal injury. Less fortunate, how- 
ever, was the Duke of Parma and Lucca, King of Etruria, who was 
assassinated, March 27, 1854, while passing through one of the 
thoroughfares of his capital. 

Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, who had spent years of 
exile in London, and had even been a special constable during the 
Chartist riots, was nearly assassinated, when at his zenith, by means 
of grenades. A certain group of malcontents, anarchically inclined, 
matured a plot for the “removal” of the Emperor. The leading 
conspirator, one Orsini, an Italian, obtained the explosives from 
Birmingham, and on January 14, 1858, the plot was put into execution. 
The grenades, or small bomb-shells, were thrown, but without doing 
the Emperor any harm. Nevertheless, a number of the populace 
met destruction. This, in conjunction with the fact that the shells 
were manufactured in England, caused very strained relations to 
arise between the two countries. Indeed, the Emperor received 
addresses from military officers, breathing a spirit of keen antagonism 
towards the British Government, and this sentiment was echoed 
throughout France. Diplomacy and common sense, however, came 
to the rescue, and war was averted. When the time came for 
Napoleon III. to lose his Throne and become a refugee, he sought 
England as his haven of rest, dying at Chislehurst, January 9, 1873. 

Briefly passing over the murder of Prince Danilo of Montenegro, 
in August, 1860, and that of President Lincoln, in April, 1865, we 
come to the crime which cut short the life of Ferdinand Maximilian 
Joseph Hapsburg, Count of Hapsburg, Prince of Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Lorraine, Archduke of Austria, and Emperor of Mexico. There 
are individuals who, for the sake of argument, contend that this 
unfortunate monarch—brother of the Emperor of Austria—was 
legally executed on the just verdict arrived at by a duly accredited 
court-martial. So far as the court-martial is concerned, it could 
not have heen legitimate, for the adequate reason that it was held by 
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outlaws—men who had revolted against the established authority. 
Therefore the shooting of the Emperor, at Querétaro, on June 19, 
1867, may be constituted as a crime according to law. 

Within a year another assassination was committed. The sufferer 
in this case was Michael Obrenovitch, Prince of Servia, who was 
murdered at Topshider Park, near Belgrade, June 10, 1868. The 
successors of this Prince, styled Hereditary Kings since March 6, 
1882, have distinguished themselves in divers disreputable ways, and, 
in consequence, space cannot here be found for further mention of 
the House or its representatives. At the expiration of an en/r’acte of 
nearly eight years, the Sultan of Turkey was assassinated. The 
method by which he met his death was not generally known until 
some years later, when information was forthcoming to the effect 
that he had been stabbed by a pair of scissors. It was alleged that 
certain nobles of his Court were responsible for the deed. 

March 13, 1881, was the date which signalled the decease of 
Alexander II., Emperor of Russia, sometimes entitled the “ Libe- 
rator.” The latter qualification was derived through the offices of 
the Emperor in relation to the liberation of the serfs. While driving 
in St. Petersburg, explosives were hurled at the monarch, but he 
alighted from his vehicle with a cry of exultation, for he had escaped 
injury. A moment had not passed when he was struck in the lower 
part of the body, presumably by a bomb-shell, with the result that he 
died from the injuries almost immediately. In July, 1881, President 
Garfield was shot, by one Guiteau, at a railway terminus in 
Washington. The spot where the President fell is, or was, marked 
by a small metal star inserted in the flooring. 

The ruler of another Commonwealth also died by the assassin’s 
hand ; on this occasion the French Republic lost her first citizen. 
President Carnot, a man of some merit, was stabbed by Czesar Santo, 
at Lyons, June 24, 1894. Hesuccumbed the same night. His successor 
in office, the late President Faure, might be said to be noted for the 
measures he adopted to minimise the risk of assassination. It is within 
the writer’s knowledge that President Faure, on visiting the theatres of 
Paris, used to employ a double cordon of gendarmes from the entrance- 
door of the playhouse to his carriage. On taking his departure, he 
would salute the onlookers, glance furtively from side to side, then 
actually run the distance separating him from the waiting carriage. 
Such conduct is, however, preferable to laxity of prudence, of which 
the following case is an excellent example ; it occurred in Italy some 
years ago. One evening, a certain Comte K. chanced to occupy a 
box in the principal theatre of one of the large towns. On the occa- 
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sion in question, members of the Royal Family were expected to lend 
their patronage to the performance, and it so happened that the 
Count’s box was adjacent to the one reserved for them. Presently 
the Count detected a peculiar sound, as opposed to the clamour of 
the audience. He decided to make an investigation in the vicinity 
whence the sound appeared to come. On urgent representation, he 
gained admittance to the Royal box. A minute afterwards he 
made a hasty exit, carrying in his hands a mechanical bomb, which 
was “ticking” after the manner of a clock. It had been arranged 
to explode at a given time, but through the presence of mind of the 
Count a grave catastrophe was averted. The sequel to the discovery 
was left to the police. 

To return to the more direct subject, the death, by violence, ot 
the Shah of Persia on May 1, 1896, forms the next case on 
the list. In matters Oriental it is often difficult to separate the 
true from the perjured evidence, and the deed under consideration 
affords no exception to this rule. There is ever the quasi-official 
version and the opposing rumour. The former is usually a senti- 
mental concoction, while the latter, if not always plausible, is more 
likely to be true. Therefore, the more or less official statement, 
to the effect that the Shah was the victim of a mere fanatic, 
should not be accepted, while the report that the crime was perpe- 
trated at the instigation of the monarch’s immediate family may, at 
least, be given fractional credence. It is a problem, however, which 
cannot be solved, for the ‘‘ evidence ” is unsubstantial, and one con- 
jecture may be no more commensurate with the truth than another. 

The most condemnable assassination of the nineteenth century, 
and one in harmony with no principle, was that committed by 
Luccheni, at Geneva, on September 10, 1898, in which the 
Empress of Austria was the victim. Elizabeth Amelia Eugénie, 
Duchess iz Bavaria, married, in 1854, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph I., by whom she had one son, the Crown Prince Rudolph, 
who died by his own hand in 1889. Prior to her assassination, she 
had been travelling with her suite in Switzerland, and it was when 
on the point of embarking in one of the steamers which ply along 
the lake that she was attacked by Luccheni, who was armed with a 
sharpened file. It appears that this criminal possessed very ill- 
defined ideas of the political condition of Europe in general. An 
example may be cited from the result of his examination by the 
authorities, He assassinated the Empress, he alleged, because he 
had had no opportunity of taking the life of the Duc d’Orléans, 
whom he deemed the most eligible subject for his fanaticism. Why 
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a non-regnant Prince should have been chosen must now remain a 
mystery of the prison cell. 

The final regicide to be here outlined is that which cut short 
the career of Humbert, Duke of Savoy, King of Sardinia, Sicily, 
and United Italy. At Monza, near Milan, on July 29, 1900, 
King Humbert, after occupying the Italian Throne since January 9, 
1878, was shot and killed by one Bresci, another of the representa- 
tive semi-insane Italians who have wrought such havoc on 
individual life. The deed reflects discredit on the secret service, for 
no fewer than sixty agents were deputed to guard the King’s person. 
Then, too, the municipal authorities of Monza are much to blame, 
as it required no strategy on the part of Bresci to overcome the 
“precautions” taken. Indeed, the official whose especial duty it was 
to maintain a strict watch over the King chanced to be, at the mo- 
ment of the attack, at some distance from the Royal carriage. The 
Premier confessed to the incompetency of the police, during one of 
the sittings of the Chamber at Rome soon afterwards. Bresci,! the 
assassin, is now incarcerated in the penal establishment of San 
Stefano. 

In concluding this brief paper, it may not be uninteresting to 
note that in England, under the Anglo-Saxon régime, the life of 
every man had its price. The culprit in compassing the death of a 
freeman of the lower rank could expiate his crime on payment of 200 
shillings, while the life of a lesser Thane was valued at three times 
that amount. A Royal Thane’s death could be compensated by a 
fee of 1,200 shillings—half the sum payable for the offence of mur- 
dering an ealdorman. The King’s life also had a price, namely, 
7,200 shillings. The Statute of Treasons, which classified under 
three principal heads—conspiring regicide, levying war against the 
sovereign, and adhering to the sovereign’s enemies—cases of high 
treason, was enacted during the reign of Edward III. (25 Edward 
III. st. 5, c. 2, 1351). Subsequent statutes have been enacted, but 
they have for their basis the original statute of Edward III. 

S. BEACH CHESTER. 


1 Bresci committed suicide in his cell, May 22, 1901. 
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SOME BYGONE HAPPENINGS IN 
4A PEAKLAND TOWNSHIP. 


I’ll tell thee what, good fellow ! 
Before the friars went hence 

A bushel of the best wheat 
Was sold for fourteen pence ; 


And forty eggs a penny, 
That were both good and new. 


Percy BALLAD. 


N a recent number of this magazine there appeared a paper on 
the subject of bygone village life' compiled from the records 
and traditions of a small township in the Peak of Derbyshire. Such 
jottings might perhaps have been appropriately noted in a more 
concise form, but the temptation to make excursions into general 
history for the sake of analogy and illustration, sometimes carried the 
writer beyond the limits of quick and easy return. The result was 
that the chronicle (which started in orthodox fashion at the beginning 
of time) had to be cut short at the end of the sixteenth century. 

Two hundred years ago the population of England was between 
five and six millions. Now it is more than five times that number. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century a vast proportion of the 
aggregate population lived in the villages. To-day five-sixths of the 
people live in towns, while the villages have remained stationary or 
shrunk in size. In Peakland, even though it lies on the borders of 
the teeming counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the rural com- 
munities have not increased. Theancient market town of Tideswell, 
for instance, which possesses fair opportunities as regards railway 
accommodation and means of employment, has scarcely increased 
its count since the commencement of last century ; and in a smaller 
village near by one of its inhabitants recently told the writer that 
no new houses were erected because “there wur a job for every- 
body, and when there wur one body too mony the fresh ’un cleared 
out.” Under such conditions as these the communities remain 





3 Fairfield: a Peakland Township ” (Gentleman's Magazine, March 1901). 
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pretty much as in the Middle Ages; and manners and customs, 
the habits of thought and the methods of activity of the people, 
undergo hardly any change. Your son of the soil is pretty much 
what sun and rain and meat and drink make of him—a healthy- 
minded creature with no obstinate questions to vex his existence, 
and without any doubts or aspirations which his family relationships 
and social superiors cannot satisfy or solve. He has been forced to 
adopt some modern innovations, but if the pressure of circumstances 
were removed he would relapse and go out of cultivation like an 
untilled field. 

Sometimes, however, his township becomes the theatre of exploita- 
tion, and then the energy of competition works a permanent change. 
The billy-cocked, worsted-stockinged natural man disappears or is 
transformed. The medizvalist deplores his loss, the archzeologist 
regretfully recalls his habitat, and the folk-lorist lingers lovingly over 
his sayings and doings. He is ennobled by his extinction. 

Now in good truth there is much to be said in favour of serving 
the tables of the prosperous. The rapid advance of the adjacent 
township of Buxton has developed the growth of Fairfield, and we 
are now a community of nearly five thousand where, forty years ago, 
we were scarcely five hundred. Within the memory of the older 
inhabitants less than seventy dwellings accommodated us all, and no 
doubt this degree of population represented exactly what our acres 
were of themselves capable of maintaining. 

Let us picture the village as it used to be. Like many of the 
old Peakland settlements, it stands on high ground. The situation 
is bleak in winter-time, but the elevation gave it a strategical position 
as a look-out station over the low-lying basin of the Wye, enabling the 
forester to make an easy survey of a considerable stretch {of the royal 
forest of the Peak, besides being in close proximity to the dry and 
comparatively level farmland on the eastern side of the stream afore- 
said. A short chain of homesteads, a quarter of a mile long, linked 
together and surrounded with ample curtilages, comprised the village 
proper. A corresponding length of uneven highway, which started 
from the north and south road at the ford of the Wye and threaded 
a crooked course to the market town of Tideswell, was the village 
street. The homesteads were backed up to the boundary of a large 
unenclosed pasture, and each house had its croft running down 
to the street, which was called Hades Lane. On the occasion of the 
Royal Commemoration we abolished this singular name as a profanity 
and rechristened the thoroughfare Queen’s Road. The old name 
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did perhaps lend itself to unprofitable jesting, but it was blasphemy 
of the mildest sort, and did not, afterall, mean what it said. “ Hades” 
was merely a corruption of “ Heads,” the top or extremity of the 
curtilages ; furthermore, it is the name of at least one other similar 
road in Peakland. 

The occupiers of this little string of houses were not the most im- 
portant residents in the township ; they were only the yeomen, artisans, 
craftsmen, and labourers. The greater folk were not gregarious, but 
lived widely apart ina few granges and farmhouses which lay here 
and there on the outskirts. Some of the village houses still remain, 
and the commodiousness of these substantially built habitations, 
with their yard-thick limestone walls and roofs of gritstone shingle, 
testify to the comfortable domestic conditions of three or four 
centuries ago. Each house had its cow-shed, pig-sty, and fowl-hutch, 
and an acre or so of rick-stead or turning-out ground for storage of 
crops and cattle. These were the homesteads of Hob and Wat, and 
Tom the smith, and Jack the wright, of Will the mason, and Dick 
the tailor, owners by custom or by virtue of laws which had 
gradually absolved them from payments and services in lieu of rent. 

The researches of Dr. Thorold Rogers have cleared away much 
misconception as to the former condition of the English peasantry. 
He has proved that the “‘ good old times ” were not, as some contend, 
a chimera bred of modern over-pressure and discontent, but a “ once 
upon a time” which really was. He has drawn a picture of village 
life which fairly represents the everyday ways and habits of our 
own Fairfield forefathers, and he declarés that the fifteenth and the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century was the Golden Age of the 
English labourer. During that period our farm-hands were earning 
fourpence a day and craftsmen sixpence, while the average price of 
wheat was slightly under six shillings a quarter. Both the day’s 
work and the quarter of wheat have increased in value since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century at about the same ratio. If we 
multiply each by seven we get 2s. 4d. for a day’s wage and a little over 
40s. as the value of a quarter of wheat, which is approximately near 
enough to current prices. Out of his wages the farm-hand has nowa- 
days to pay rent and rates for a cottage which has rarely even a 
garden belonging to it. The medizval Fairfieldite, on the other 
hand, had an ample area of meadow and pasture for cow and pig, 
commonage for sheep and fowl, and arable and garden near home 
upon which to grow his corn and vegetables. His wife and family had 
thus the opportunity of being self-supporting upon their little holding, 
which, of course, was practically rent-free, and their maintenance 
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hardly trenched at all upon his regular earnings. His happy state 
is not a piece of mere imagination. Some of the ancient cottage 
homesteads are there to-day, and so, as evidence of the bygone 
land proprietorship, are the unenclosed pasture and the tiny meadows 
lying contiguous to the village, apportioned into narrow strips and 
separated by lacing and interlacing limestone walls. These appro- 
priations may probably have been made in the reign of Henry VIII. 
in pursuance of a statute passed to prevent encroachments, and which 
provided that not less than eight acres should be left for each cottager. 

When we come to the larger folk with their extensive holdings— 
the captains of agricultural industry—we find the process of evolu- 
tion somewhat different. At the Conquest many of the Saxon franklins 
lost their land, which passed into the control of William’s protégés. 
In Fairfield the demesne or unappropriated land, together with the 
manorial rights, was given to William Peverel. The new owner, in 
accordance with the prevalent custom, would stock the domain him- 
self and apportion it under the care of bailiffs. These stewardships 
are apparently the origin of the local farms and farm-names which 
have come down to our day—Pigtor, Cowlow, Woolow, Lowfoot, 
Bailey Flatt, and so forth. As William Peverel was the donee of 
120 manors in the counties of Derby and Nottingham alone, the task 
of distinguishing a particular manor, or of readily ascertaining 
within which manor a certain bailiffship lay, would be somewhat 
troublesome. It appears, however, that for the purpose of identifi- 
cation it was customary to couple the name of the manor or township 
with an enumeration of the bailiffships, thus “ Fairfield with Pigtor, 
Cowlow,” &c. This method survived long after the Middle Ages, 
and so recently as the seventeenth century the Commissioners of the 
Parliamentary Survey copied the same formula, without, however, any 
apparent reason, in their catalogue of the Peakland townships. The 
popular general name for these bailiffships was “bangs,” the etymology 
of which we are unable to explain. A meeting “ of the inhabitants 
of Fairfield and the bangs” was held in the vestry in 1692 ; and even 
at the present day the old people speak of the large outlying farms 
as “the bongs.” 

The management of these medizeval bailiffs was carefully super- 
vised by the lord himself or his deputy, and each year (generally at 
Michaelmas) the bailiff rendered a profit-and-loss account and 
balance-sheet. The statements of our Fairfield bailiffs do not 
appear to have been preserved, vut those relating to other districts 
are a fair sample, and do not differ very much from the financial 
explanations of our present-day accountants. The receipts and 
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expenditure are set forth on one side of the sheet, and upon the 
other is an inventory of stock and other assets, with their estimated 
value. It will thus be seen that a feudal lord might easily (if he had 
a turn for figures) ascertain his annual income to a nicety whenever 
he pleased to do so; and, moreover, that the modern “limiteds,” 
with their branch establishments and shop managers, are after all no 
new thing, but only the revival of an arrangement in common vogue 
six centuries ago. 

By-and-by the large landowners found it more convenient to let 
their property at a rent. The managing men disappeared from 
Pigtor and Cowlow, and their places were taken by the farmer ; and 
by divers assignments and other inevitable mutations which Time 
brings, and we mortals lose the record of, the rights of William 
Peverel’s successors vanished, and the great folk and little folk of 
Fairfield owned nearly all the township among them. 


From the middle of the seventeenth century down to the 
middle of the nineteenth, the main aspects of social and economic 
life in Fairfield remained practically unchanged. An isolated situa- 
tion in a difficult country protected us from innovation until the 
railways broke through our rocky fastness and the importa- 
tion of goods cheaply carried taught us that it was no longer 
necessary to be self-contained and self-sustaining. Consequently 
the village chancings of 1850 are much like those of 1750 and 1650, 
and the recorded incidents and events of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were doubtless often enough re-enacted in the 
days of our fathers without outrage to the unities of period or custom. 

As already stated, the land was our mainstay. The produce of 
the farms was used in kind for the family food and clothing, and the 
surplus converted into cash at the markets of Sheffield or Bakewell 
for rent or other outgoings. The soil was too shallow and the 
summers too short for the cultivation of wheat, so oats were our 
staple crop. Pretty nearly half the enclosures must formerly have 
been under tillage ; now, alas! there are few ploughed fields to be 
seen even from the vantage-ground of the highest “low.” The 
corn was used partly in sheaf as winter fodder, and the rest ground 
into meal for the household and the pigs. Some potatoes and 
turnips were raised, and the remainder of the land was under 
grass. In medizval times, under the régime of the bailiffs, there 
appears to have been some outside commerce, but after the appear- 
ance of the farmer intercommunication was much more restricted. 

Whatever may be said as to the decadence of agriculture, it 
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should ever be remembered that, profitably or unprofitably, the land 
nowadays does more work than formerly. True, the farmer has 
ceased to grow corn, but, on the other hand, the foreign grain which 
he consumes in such large and liberal quantities enables the grazier 
to do his work on a less area, while the increased richness of his 
farmyard manure forces one acre to do that which used to be done 
by three. Before the introduction of artificial fertilisers our fore- 
fathers simply returned to the ground a weak remnant of what had 
been taken from it, thus gradually beggaring the soil. Grain being 
an absolute necessity, the arable got a lion’s share of the manure, 
and the meadows were left with little or no assistance. These were 
difficulties our Fairfield folks experienced, and they sought to over- 
come them as far as possible by economy. They utilised—for one 
thing—the refuse which nowadays flows away through the sewer- 
pipe. One of our landlord farmers at the beginning of last century 
actually employed a team in conveying night soil from Birmingham, 
sixty-six miles distant! No wonder, then, that stock-keepers were 
able to do nothing but keep life and body together in the shippon in 
winter-time when the pastures were done. The milking cattle, of 
course, went dry, and beef was not procurable. It must have been 
in the dead season that Thomas Browne in the seventeenth century 
paid a visit to the neighbourhood, where, he says, the guests were fed 
upon oatcake and a viand which was called mutton, but which was 
suspected to be dog. 

The meagre possibilities which presented themselves to the 
Peakland farmer were not, however, without some compensations. 
In a stationary community there is an ascertained place for each 
one, and, provided the individual eats and drinks only his guantum 
and duly performs his allotted task, all goes well. After manure, the 
most scanty commodity was money. The former was required once 
a year, the latter twice—at the Lady Day and Michaelmas rent audits. 
After sufficient cheese had been made to pay the rent the tenant’s 
anxiety was atan end. Most other pecuniary obligations were dis- 
charged after the manner of the two individuals who took in each 
other’s washing. For example, at harvest-time—a delightful but 
arduous period, which began with the hay in July and finished with 
the oats as late as November—there was a co-operation of labour 
called “ booning.” At daybreak 4, B, C, and D, with their helpers, 
would assemble in 4’s meadow, and a long row of sweeping scythes 
would cut the grass until the sun was up. The whole party after a 
meal would then adjourn to J’s hay-field, and work the crop which 
had been mown the day before. Presently the force would go with 
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their carts and gather C’s hay, and then in the cool twilight they 
would finish the day on D’s farm, as they began it, with their scythes. 
In the same give-and-take fashion it was customary to get through 
most of the extra work of the township. The maintenance of the 
roads was supervised by an honorary surveyor, the inhabitants 
having the option of giving labour in lieu of paying the rate. A 
small householder has told the writer that in the middle of last cen- 
tury his highway rate was discharged by one day’s work per annum ! 
When the church was rebuilt in 1839 the cost was materially reduced 
bythis same “ booning ” device ; the farmers lent horses and carts for 
the team work, hauling much of the material over a moorland road 
from Macclesfield, which is twelve miles distant. The first Noncon- 
formist chapel, erected about the same time, was accorded the like 
privilege. 

Before turning from these primitive arrangements we may as well 
give another curious illustration of the nicety of our financial 
adjustments. Towards the end of Charles II.’s reign our parson 
was the Rev. Edward Hollinshead, a cleric exactly typical of the 
class which Macaulay has attributed to the period ; he might, indeed, 
have stood as the model of that historian. Parson Hollinshead’s 
immorality reached a climax in 1684, when an alarmed parish, 
through its proper officer, certified that the incumbent was the father 
of Moses, a bastard child. Now, the Rev. Mr. Hollinshead’s 
conduct was no doubt very shocking, but the sudden and fervent 
anxiety of the parishioners over the advent of Moses is not without 
explanation very apparent, inasmuch as Mary Halley, the mother, 
had been the lady at the vicarage for some time previously. The 
substance of the petition, however, makes it plain that the appeal 
was not made against the scandalous irregularity of this spiritual 
father, but on other and more practical grounds. Our parochial 
overseers realised that perhaps at some future period Hollinshead 
might die or leave Fairfield without providing for the maintenance 
of Moses, thus leaving him a burden on the township. What they 
wanted, therefore, was “ security to save the town harmless.” The 
magistrates considered the petition reasonable and ordered Hollins- 
head to give security, and in the meantime to provide two shillings 
and sixpence per week for the lad’s maintenance. Later on we shall 
have something further to say about this clergyman, but the incident 
under notice shows how carefully we anticipated even the contingency 
of the smallest expenditure. Indigent outsiders were never suffered to 
linger within our bounds long enough to obtain a settlement within 


the meaning of the Poor Laws, and farm-servants from other town- 
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ships were hired for fifty-one weeks only, so as to avoid the qualifying 
year of residence. Our own townspeople, too, were subject to a 
good deal of grandmotherly superintendence by the wise authorities. 
Many a poor spinster who looked like eventually coming on the 
parish has met with a husband through the timely exertions of the 
overseer. 

In the routine existence of village life there is little on the social 
side which is noteworthy. The old folks have an abundant store of 
tradition, but the domestic events of the poor are pretty much alike 
in every place. The learned Selden declares that Merrie England 
ceased to be when the fairies left off dancing and the parsons gave 
up conjuring. Perhaps it was so. In medizval times the feudal 
vassal often had for diversion a little after-harvest soldiering to do for 
the lord, or, more frequently, a holy-day spree prescribed by Mother 
Church. But though progress and improvement deprived him in 
course of time of these, his tastes continued to run in the old groove. 
Horse-play and practical jokes of the most pronounced type, though 
inferior in excitement to the exercise of quarterstaff and bill-hook, 
did something towards variegating the monotony ; and such of the 
Church festivals as remained strongly reflected the customs of the 
old order. Football at Shrovetide is a pre-Lenten saturnalia which 
still survives—a veritable old-time tournament. The market town 
of Ashbourne is the rendezvous of the whole shire on Shrove 
Tuesday, and all day long the ball is driven up and down the quiet 
streets by the opposing forces of North County against South County. 
Nowadays even, the game is often enough literally fought for, and 
the leather seldom touches the mill-wheel without the effusion of a 
good deal of blood. Our Fairfield fellows used, of course, to meet 
in more modest numbers ; but the deadly energy of the combatants 
was not a whit less than that of the county braves. We have heard 
old men tell with pride of ancient giants who hurled their antagonists 
over stone fences, and of mighty kickers whose hobnailed boots 
parted their opponents right and left. Then with Easter came 
“ Lifting Day,” when the Resurrection was boisterously typified by the 
men seizing the women, habnab-at-a-venture, and tossing them aloft, 
the women on the following day returning the compliment. On 
June 29 (St. Peter’s Day) the Wakes Festival commenced, in pre- 
paration for which every woman made a point of whitewashing her 
house and cooking the best she could afford, and the village at large 
made merry pretty much after the manner described by Charles 
Kingsley in “‘ Yeast.” At Christmas-time Peakland often lay buried 
deep in snow. The church singers and fiddlers went round the 
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farmsteads on Christmas Eve and gave their musical salutation, 
returning before the New Year for the usual largesse of warmed ale 
and currant bread and cheese. 

It is pleasing to note that, in spite of the prevalent uncouthness, 
the musical taste of our forefathers was remarkably advanced. The 
fiddle was a common instrument in the homesteads ; and the mellow 
throats of our men and women, developed in the pure thin air of 
these uplands, were practised in even more complex parts than the 
psalmody of Tate and Brady. We have lying in front of us as we 
write the music book of a clarionettist who tuned his pipe in Fair- 
field Church 150 years ago. It is an admirable compendium of 
the popular airs of the day, but the weightier compositions in 
oratorio likewise found their way up here and were put into rehearsal 
for Church purposes. The advocate of plain services might well be 
startled at the choral programme of the “ Peace Rejoicing ” service 
held in Fairfield after 1815. Without saying anything as to the 
quality of the music, it was certainly big enough to keep a hard- 
working chorus going for a whole day. 

This is perhaps not the place to introduce comparisons between 
the spiritual life of pre-Reformation and post-Reformation times, 
and yet the parson figures too prominently to be altogether left out 
of the village chronicle. In a previous article, already alluded to, we 
tried to show how our own local church life grew and was nourished. 
But during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries religious vitality 
sank to a low ebb both in Fairfield and throughout the country at 
large. It was perhaps a natural consequence that it should be so. 
The popular remembrance of aforetime statesmen, cardinals, and 
prince bishops had passed away, and the loss of prestige which the 
Church thereby sustained affected the status of the smallest village 
incumbent. Piety and learning in that uneducated age required 
more than to-day the support of power and dignity. The attitude 
of the layman towards the cleric of the seventeenth century 
is forcibly indicated by Macaulay. “A ‘young Levite,’” he says, 
“might be had for his board, a small garret, and #10 a year; might 
not only be the most patient of butts and of listeners ; might not 
only always be ready in fine weather for bowls and in rainy weather 
for shovel-board, but might also save the expense of a gardener or of 
agroom. Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the apricots, and 
sometimes he curried the coach-horses.” He was ranked as an equal 
with the servant-women, and when he was fortunate enough to obtain 
a benefice he generally married one. ‘ Often,” continues Macaulay, 
“it was only by toiling on his glebe, feeding swine, and by loading 
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dung-carts that he could obtain daily bread; nor did his utmost 
exertions always prevent the bailiffs from taking his Concordance and 
inkstand in execution.” 

Now Parson Hollinshead, the paramour of Mary Halley and the 
father of Moses, was just such an abject hireling. Yet his short- 
comings are hardly more conspicuous than the behaviour towards him 
of his parishioners. It may be there had never before been any moral 
miscarriage at Fairfield parsonage; but if there had we do not think 
a pre-Reformation culprit of the same degree, vested with excom- 
municating powers, would have been subjected to the treatment 
which poor Hollinshead underwent. His flagrant immorality no doubt 
merited the three years’ suspension which he suffered, and when he 
resumed his ministrations who, alas! would be likely to benefit by the 
precept of sucha blind mouth? But the conduct of his offended 
people manifested itself in acts which would have been brutal if 
directed against a burglar or a footpad. On several occasions he 
was attacked in church whilst conducting divine service; his book 
snatched out of his hand and knocked about his ears ; his surplice 
twisted round his neck and attempts made to strangle him. And even 
while reading the Burial Service it was a common occurrence for him 
to be set upon and maltreated by ruffianly parties. Of course there 
was the civil authority, and the poor wretch did once apply to the 
magistrates for protection, winding up his petition in this despicable 
fashion : 


And that your worpps would be pleased to augment to your petitioner for 
pension beinge but two shillings six pence weekly, which in truth will be but 
meer bread, he haveinge himselfe his wife and three children to maintaine, the 
youngest is brought into convulsion fits with a fright by his adversaries and the 
others are very weak and poor, beinge not halfe dyeted, besides want of cloathes 
to keepe them warm... . 





Unhappily Hollinshead was not the last of our bad parsons. 
After making every allowance for a gross age and the degeneracy of 
the clergy, it does seem as though some evil genius hovered for a 
time over Fairfield parsonage. The wife of one of Hollinshead’s 
successors in a fit of frenzy—tradition says, a drunken passion— 
destroyed the parish registers prior to 1738. Again, in the year 
1794 we find George Frederick Cooke, the actor, drinking brandy 
and water in the Bull’s Head at Fairfield in company with our 
parson. The latter, “a man of literature and abilities, with A.M. 
after his name,” is described by the celebrated Drury Lane lessee as 
being “ dirty, drunk, and foolish.” The reflections of the stage player 
on this occasion are recorded in his diary : 
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I could not help viewing him with pity ;—not that sensation which approaches 
to contempt, but a real, sorrowful feeling, as I cannot to please myself otherwise 
express it. For viewing him I thought of others. Drunkenness is the next 
leveller to Death ; with this difference, that the former is always attended with 
shame and reproach, while the latter, being the certain lot of mortality, produces 
sympathy, and may be attended with honour. From the general temper of the 
world it is too probable, with respect to the gentleman I am writing of, that a 
long and faithful discharge of the duties of his office will be almost forgotten, 
while the hours of his frailty—or, to speak stronger, the periods of his vice and 
folly—will be clearly remembered and distinctly related. I think and hope I shall 
never forget him. 


Poor Cooke was hardly a godly prophet, but his prediction has 
come true. The drunken parson continues to live in local remem- 
brance chiefly by reason of the oracular suggestiveness of his pulpit 
exhortation to “ Do as I say, not as Ido ”—which, by-the-bye, was as 
modest and plain in substance as the irreproachable sentiments of 
Mr. Cooke. 

This is a seamy side. Yet, after all, the eighteenth century is 
only a comparatively brief period in Fairfield church life. Parson 
Hollinshead and Parson Winterbotham were false shepherds—put in 
authority, it may be, by Jacobean or Hanoverian masters. We 
would rather think of Parson Naden, whose ideas and convictions 
ran counter to the Act of Uniformity and lost him his living; of 
scholarly Parson Ogden, his immediate predecessor; of Parson 
Mounsey, that man of many engaging oddities, who preached and 
taught and farmed his glebe in the Early Victorian days e¢ ejusdem 
generis. They may have been coarse and imperfect types, but in 
estimating their worthiness we have no right to measure them bya 
too modern standard. They were “vacant of the glorious quires” 
of succeeding ages; yet we must bear in mind they were workers 
upon the lower scaffolds of that fabric from the summit of which 
we contemplate them with so much complacency. 


JOHN HYDE. 
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THE LYRIC POETRY OF VICTOR 
HUGO. 


Sigg ge dramatist, philosopher, patriot—well-known under 

all these appellations, Victor Hugo was above all and 
beyond alla Poet, absolutely without equal in wealth of imagina- 
tion and splendour of colouring, past-master in the wide domain 
of poetic thought. Although so much is very readily granted, 
Francois Coppée has been accused of inordinate eulogium by 
describing him as the “greatest lyric poet of all the centuries— 
among all the poets of humanity the greatest creator of consequent 
striking and magnificent imagery”; but few critics would care to 
dispute so wide a statement, since it would take a lifetime to compare 
the works of Goethe, Dante, Byron, and it must also be kept in 
mind that the true Hugo is not in ‘Les Misérables,” in “ Notre 
Dame,” in “Cromwell,” in “ Hernani”—but in the “ Légende des 
Siécles” and “ Les Contemplations.” It is in his lyric poetry he 
stands without a rival for sweetness, brevity, and charm. 

It has been repeated over and over again, in various ways and 
many tongues, that poetry is innate—a gift of nature, independent of 
reason or cultivation, outside of all rule, an emotion rather than 
an art, and it is by this belief that all possessors of the faculty 
unconsciously governed. 

Hugo’s life was centred in his genius; creative, eminently 
original, there was no path he feared to tread, no thought too 
daring to be uttered, no subject too vast to be examined, studied, 
sifted. For this he has been blamed, but only through ignorance 
of his one direct aim and object, to moralise, to instruct. It was 
his mission —in his own words “‘#/ se sent responsable,” “il a charge 
@ dmes”—an inordinate ambition possibly, but one which pursued 
him to his latest breath. 

The terrible events of his early life gave to his verse a force, 
almost a violence, which in more peaceful days it might not have 
possessed ; this was what he called /a corde @airain. He found 
inspiration in “‘ foutes ces folies tremptes de sang”; religious con- 
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troversies and political strife gave a vigour and vitality to his genius, 
justifying the remark that the greatest poets have appeared after 
the greatest public calamities. 

First and foremost in the battle of Romanticism, Hugo alone 
of all the enthusiasts pursued his purpose to the very end, to beat 

own the old barriers. He ignored the usual terms of genre classique 
and genre romantique, admitting in literature, as in everything else, 
of but one distinction, that which must for ever exist between the 
good and the bad, the false and the true. To this persuasion he 
remained absolutely faithful, while his associates, as time passed on, 
found new interests and more engrossing avocations. Lamartine, De 
Vigny, De Musset became involved in politics, forsaking the old 
beliefs, but Hugo knew no compromise ; poetry for him was no 
sudden effusion, it was a profession, the business of a life. As 
Brunctiére affirms, ‘the long methodical conquest, the invasion step 
by step of the entire domain.” 

In defiance of ancient prejudices he constituted himself harmonist 
and architect of lyric poetry, succeeding because he was resolved to 
succeed, for his will was as forcible as his genius, and in the midst 
of shattered beliefs and broken idols he stood firm in the belief that 
artistic inspiration must prevail and could not ultimately remain sub- 
servient to arbitrary rules. 

The struggle was for the very life of poetry, which is immortal, 
and must endure when fashions, factions, and dynasties have passed 
away. 

All this is well known of the poet ; but of the man, his habits, 
his experiences, his everyday existence, there is no reliable record. 
His contemporaries had nothing to tell of him except that he was 
their leader and their idol : his existence was distinct from theirs— 
he was /e maitre. Even Gautier says nothing more satisfying : least 
of all is any confidence to be placed, or any real information to be 
gained from the semi-official biography supposed to be written by 
the /émoin de sa vie; but in the Lyrics there is something definite— 
for in these there is always something intimate and personal. 

We learn nothing of Shakespeare from Macbeth and Othello, 
while if we fail to find confessions and revelations in Byron or De 
Musset—it is assuredly not their fault ! 

In the two volumes of “Contemplations” which Hugo calls 
“Les mémoires d’une Ame,” five and-twenty years of illusions, 
sorrows, impressions—all that is deepest and most tender in the 
heart ofa man—is simply told, although the poet disclaims the record 
as purely personal, since the life of one is the life of all: “la réve, 
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la lutte, le plaisir, le travail, la douleur, le silence, histoire de 
tous.” 

Of love verses properly so called there are very few, but when 
we come to such exquisite little gems as are to be found in “ Chants 
du Crépuscule” and “Toute la Lyre” we recognise the giant’s 
power in this direction should he chance to reveal it. The following 
may come as a surprise to those who only know the poet in his 
loftier strains. 


You said, ‘‘I love you”; prodigal of sighs, 
You said it o’er and o’er. I nothing said. 
The lake lies still beneath the moonlit skies— 

The water sleeps when stars shine overhead. 


For this you blame me ; but love is not less 
Because its whisper is too faint to hear. 
The sudden sweet alarm of happiness 
Set seal upon my lips when you were near. 
It had been best had you said less, I more ! 
Love’s first steps falter, and he folds his wings. 
On empty nests the garish sun-rays pour— 
Deep shadows fall about the brightest things ! 


To-day (how sadly in the chestnut tree 

The faint leaves flutter and the cold wind sighs !)— 
To-day you leave me! for you could not see 

My soul beneath the silence of my eyes. 


So be it, then—we part ; the sun has set. 

Ah ! how that wind sighs; how the dead leaves fall ; 
Perhaps to-morrow, whilst my cheek is wet 

You will have gay and careless smiles for all ! 


The sweet **I love you,” that must now go by 
And be forgotten, breaks my heart to-day ! 
You said it, but you did not feel it—I 
Felt it without a word that I could say. 


The almost universal prejudice against fiction in poetry is not to 
be disguised: “‘ The Fairy Queen,” “The Last of the Goths ’—even 
“ Paradise Lost”—remain on the high shelves of the library, and 
Hugo’s celebrity, well recognised in England, depends upon his 
novels and his plays, which are accepted as masterpieces even in 
translations, although often very severely criticised in France, while 
his epic poems, historic, romantic, full of human interest, are little 
known to English readers and ignored even in the végertoire of the 
most asthetic schools. 

The heroes of a never to be forgotten time are the most vivid 
of the poet’s creations —all the excitement of fiction, all the sunshine 
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of romance abound in the “ Legends” and no prosiac details could 
make them better reading. The grand figure of Eviradnus, greater 
even than Roland, even than the Cid, is perhaps the finest type of 
chivalry ever penned, and can hardly fail to stir the pulses of the 
least responsive reader. 
His hoary head 

Bore weight of many years, ‘but he was still 

Renowned above his peers : his blood was shed 

Unstinted for the right—the scourge of ill. 

No evil deed had ever stained his life, 

Nor thought that was not loyal, pure, and fair— 

And ready in his hand for worthy strife, 

His sword, as stainless, glittered in the air. 

A Christian Samson, bursting at a blow 

The gates of Sickingen in flames—who rent 

And ground beneath his heel the monument 

Of vile Duke Lupus, and the statue bore 

From Strasburg to the bridge by Danube’s shore, 

And flung it in the stream. Shield of the oppressed 

Strong—and the friend of all the weak, his breast 

Full of a splendid pity—such the knight 

And champion Eviradnus. At the flight 

Of fast increasing years he laughs ; shall he — 

Who if the world entire against him stood 

Would not ask quarter—quail before the flood 

Of fleeting time? All aged though he be, 

He comes of a grand race! On wild hillside, 

Amid the feathered tribe, not least in pride, 

Stands the old Eagle ! 


When Hugo described the “ Légende des Siécles” as the dead 
fruit of a fallen tree the poetic simile took him far from the truth, 
and as he proceeds to explain the scope and meaning of his work— 
nothing less than the history of humanity in all ages, drawn succes- 
sively under all aspects—fable, philosophy, science, religion—it will 
be seen that there is no failure of productive force. It took the 
poet four-and.twenty years to complete the work, began during 
his exile at Guernsey : the long reveries of solitude—the winds and 
storms of the sea only too often transported him into distant worlds 
where facts appear like visions; and that some portions of so 
marvellous a work should lead the poet into regions where he cannot 
easily be followed is incontestable. Always preoccupied with the 
problems of life and destiny, the deepest thinker of the day—but as 
he himself admits, always a dreamer—he possessed the power of 
developing an idea by a succession of analogies all manifestly appro- 
priate ; while image piled on image, symbol upon symbol, the clear- 
ness of the original thought is never obscured. 
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His flights of fancy among Olympian gods found doubtless 
many cavillers, but these impressed him not at all; he was far from 
‘sensitive to censure, and no one better knew that the limits of Art 
‘were not to be defined. He used to say, gravely ironical, that he 
had never met with a map of the intellectual world where the 
frontiers between the possible and the impossible were drawn out 
clearly in red and blue. 

It was only in the latter days of his life that he was given to the 
attempt to sound secrets so mysterious as to confuse his own mind 
as well as those of his readers, presenting pages of unanswerable 
questions after the manner of FitzGerald’s Persian poet : both, as other 
moralists have done before them, bound to 


** Come out by the same door wherein they went.” 
The never ending, never answerable question— 


‘© What, without asking hither hurried whence? 
And without asking whither hurried hence” — 


is echoed by Hugo. 


O weep, man! for what know you of your fate ? 
What of yourself? Your body, brain, or state? 


But he is more hopeful than Omar Khayyam, and continues: 


Evil transfigured turns to good and fair : 
Condemn thou nothing —and still less despair. 

To reach the height sublime, inscrutable, 

Into this pit of life thy foot must fail. 

Chaos came forth from Heaven, and lovely things 
Have sombre shells before they spread their wings. 


If a scientific education could have done anything towards solving 
such terrible mysteries Hugo was greatly at fault: a little Latin, 
a smattering of metaphysics, was all he brought away with him from 
his college days ; the young men of the “ Cénacle” expected genius 
to supply the lack of learning, under the impression that everything 
they ought to know must come by inspiration. 

Sainte-Beuve asserts that it is always a pleasure when men of 
genius return to pure poetry ; and Théo. Gautier finds Victor Hugo’s 
true bent in his Lyrics ; but the idea so long entertained of his robust 
personality and the strong fibre of his verse appear at variance with 
any lighter work, and though force must always be the word that fits 
him best, those who have turned from the earlier Legends to 
“Paternity,” “The Infanta’s Rose,” “Poor People,” will wonder 
that his intimate reflections on the common life have not been more 
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readily noticed, since as a true lyric poet he is best seen in the 
human interest of peaceful days—in the fisherman’s cottage, in the 
garden of Little Paul. 

It is here the poet wields one of the most potent of his tools— 
his rare talent for rapid transition, an unequalled power, apparent, 
startling, entirely dramatic. Let the reader turn to “ Jean Chouan,” 
where the hero of La Vendée posts himself in full sight of “a 
very rain of bullets” to save the life of a fugitive—or to “ Civil 
War” or “One Summer Day,” or the last line of “ Retribution,” 
or to more strictly lyric poetry in “ Toute la Lyre.” 

The life study of any man must always be full of questionable 
points, but when biography after biography, document after docu- 
ment, criticism on criticism are all dedicated to one so illustrious as 
Victor Hugo, and fairly divided between violent detractors and most 
passionate adherents, to keep clear of prejudice, to tell the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, becomes difficult indeed, and one 
can only say with Ernest Dupuy: “ Those who are weary of hearing 
the praises of Victor Hugo would do well not to open this book.” 


C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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THE RIVAL PHYSICIANS. 


ARRY REGAN stood at his gate, which gave out immediately 
on the road, smoking an evening pipe. His eyes had a 
reflective look, his head a thoughtful bias, his brow a contemplative 
pucker. Several neighbours passed him with a greeting that was in 
a marked degree respectful. This was but natural when it is con- 
sidered that Larry was a trusted medical practitioner in the district. 
He had never walked the hospitals, nor attached to his name that 
tail of letters that he had often seen on portentous brass plates in 
the city of Dublin. None the less for that he possessed the confi- 
dence of the parish, and his advice was more valued than that of the 
qualified gentleman in the neighbouring town, who indeed was only 
summoned in extreme cases in order to furnish the necessary death 
certificate. But Larry’s position as head of the medical faculty 
of Ballybeg was by no means unchallenged. On the contrary, it was 
persistently menaced by the pretensions of Brian Cooney, a pedlar. 
Brian contended that if merit had its due he would at that moment 
be head of the Irish College of Surgeons instead of peddling odds 
and* ends of feminine finery through the country. He had a 
knowledge of herbs, a skill at exorcising a thorn, a command of 
fearsome medical terms, that gained him much respect in Ballybeg, 
and rendered Larry extremely anxious about his tenure of the 
premier medical position. There was a keen rivalry between the 
two men. Brian took every opportunity of disparaging his op- 
ponent’s skill. Larry received any mention of Brian’s medical 
abilities with an exclamation like unto that of a duck. Brian’s 
diagnosis of symptoms never agreed with Larry’s. If Larry dis- 
covered that Brian’s treatment was for “ diathestical disturbance,” he 
would immediately declare it to be “sanguineous concretis.” It 
became a war of phrases concerning the meaning of which both of 
the practitioners were extremely hazy, each endeavouring to outvie 
the other in the length and unintelligibility of his medical terminology. 
On this evening, then, Larry stood at his gate smoking. His eyes 
ranged up and down the road. Presently they were fixed on a 
shambling figure that had just turned Dolan’s corner. 
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“Be the tear av war, if it isn’t that ould beggarman, Brian 
Cooney,” Larry muttered. 

On came the lurching figure with a mackintosh-covered pack on 
his back. His observant little eyes were glinting underneath a 
venerable hat. He paused and induced combustion into the con- 
tents of his pipe with much respiratory noise. When he came 
opposite Larry’s gate, he looked up. 

“Well, Docthor”—derisive accent on the titlke—“ what way are ye?” 

Larry, to outward appearance, seemed to be unaware of Brian’s 
presence. He looked across the fields, and made a curious noise 
resembling the speech of a duck. 

“IT noticed two or three new graves in Ballybeg churchyard below 
as I passed,” quoth Brian. “I dar’say ye can tell me who it is 
they’ve been puttin’ there lately.” 

This was said with a sneering significance that could not be 
mistaken. Larry, however, did not pause in his vigorous display of 
quacking. The sound was as a yardful of gabbling, hungry 
ducks, 

“That’s a sthrange noise ye’re makin’, Larry. Ye ought to take 
somethin’ for that. There must be somethin’ wrong here,” tapping 
his head. “I’ve often heard av thim sounds to be taken for symptims 
av incaypient maynigitis. I’d sthrongly advise ye to see a docthor, 
but for the Lord’s sake don’t prescribe for yerself, or there'll be 
another hape in the churchyard below in no time.” 

This roused Larry to retort: “I'll come an’ ax you, Brian, whin 
I want to be pizened ; 3 quack, quack, quack.” 

“Did ye ivir hear the like? Begar, I'll spake to the polis to — 
ye incinerated in an asylum. Shure there’s iviry symptim on ye av 
ceraybrial congalement.” 

“‘ Ceraybrial congalement, me lug, quack, quack, quack! Arrah, 
go away, Brian, don’t ye see it’s yerself that’s makin’ me that way, 
quack, quack. I no sooner see ye than it naturally occurs to me or 
anyone to say, quack, quack.” 

“Tt takes little to amuse ye, Larry,” said Brian grinning, “ they 
do say that little things plaze little minds, an’ if that’s the case, be 
the mortial, nothin’ at all would be able to plaze ye. The mysthery 
av it to me is, that a man who has so many av thim hapes in the 
churchyard on his conscience can be aisy in his mind at all.” 

Brian threw up his eyes to the sky with a look of solemn wonder. 
Larry got angry. 

“Tt’s well for you to talk, Brian, an’ you afther makin’ sich a 
dolshare av poor Kitty—the flail.” 
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“ Arrah, what could Ido? Shure, whin I was called in life was 
almost distinct.” 

“ Distinct, me gran’mother,” cried Larry scornfully, “ sorra bother 
on her at all if she was thrated properly.” 

“Ye know nothin’ about it, Larry ; it was a fit av perplexity was 
on her.” 

“Perplexity, me eye. It was nothin’ but an attack av maygrims. 
Thratin’ her for perplexity ; oh boys, oh boys, lesten to the nigger- 
amus,” cried Larry, with a roar of laughter. “Ye'll be making 
scarlet fayver an’ small-pox out av gravel rash next.” 

“No matther, she didn’t die on me hands like some av the people 
you pizened,” snorted Brian. 

“No, bekase himself in the town was sint for to dhrag the woman 
out av etarnity.” 

“‘T didn’t kill her at any how,” retorted Brian, “ an’ that’s more 
than you can say av any one ye ivir thrated. Look at thim hapes in 
the churchyard below! Oh, Larry! it’s what ye ought to be doin’ 
pinance for the rest av yer natural life. But I must be off. I have 
a case to attind down here below. God be wid ye an’ wid yer poor 
patients, an’ may He sind a miracle to purtect thim, for they need it. 
Good-bye, agin, Docthor, an’ the next time I go into Mullingar I’ll 
give yer respects to the coffin-maker ; he does be axin’ affectionately 
afther ye.” 

“ Quack, quack, quack,” ejaculated Larry. 

Brian paused and turned round his sharp wizen face, 

“For that disayse take a daycoction av marshmalla, wid oils 
essentual av agrestis, an’ if ye can just manage to dhrop in a little 
aconite there ’ud be a great savin’ in the lives av the parish.” 

Larry continued his agreeable imitation of duck conversation till 
Brian was out of hearing. He then walked into the house, painfully 
conscious that the encounter with Brian had not resulted entirely 
in his favour. He frequently paused in the act of dipping his 
spoon into the stirabout pot, and seemed to lose himself in 
reflection. 

“Begar,” he muttered, “ that fella is the thorn in the side av my 
reputation. He goes through the counthry carrying slandher an’ lies 
wid him, an’ does as much thrade wid thim as wid anythin’ he has 
in the pack. I’d give a good deal this blessed minyet to see him 
dhruv out av the parish. Shure, it’s terrible the disthruction he does 
work whin he does come in among us. He frikens half the people 
into thinkin’ it’s some mortial disayse they have whin it’s only a 
headache or the like that’s on thim. Musha, a man who'd take a fit 
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av maygrims for perplexity isn’t fit to thrate a pig for the croup. It 
would be an aise to the parish to get shot av him.” 

Just at that moment Brian Cooney stopped old Katty Tracy at 
the turn of the road leading to the bog of Lismorrell. He looked 
at her with the critical eye of the medical man as he bade her the 
time of day. The result of his scrutiny was, apparently, far from 
satisfactory, for he shook his head gloomily. 

“Ye don’t look well, Ma’am,” he said. 

“Tn throth I don’t feel a bit too well, Brian.” 

“ Let me feel your pultse, Ma’am.” He took Katty’s shrivelled 
wrist, and gazed with an expression of great wisdom at the sky. 
“ Begar, it’s gallopin’, Ma’am, a hundhred an’ fifty to the minyet. Be 
the mortial, ye’re rael bad.” 

Katty looked up at him with frightened eyes. 

“Lord save us an’ bless us!” 

“Amin. Ye must get to bed at once. Where d’ye feel the 
pains ?” 

“ Sorra pain I feel at all. It’s just wake I am.” 

Brian shook his head, but smiled indulgently. 

“Nonsinse, Ma’am, av coorse ye feel pains ; why wouldn’t ye?” 

Katty paused and looked dubious. 

“ Begar, Brian, ye’re right, I believe I have pains.” 

Brian smiled triumphantly. “I knew ye had, ye have one in yer 
back.” 

“ Sorra word av lie in it, I have a pain in me back, shure enough,” 
gazing in awe at the medical wizard. 

“Well, ye’re in a bad way, Ma’am, that’s all I have to tell ye.. 
Just go home at once an’ goto bed. Ye have diabetes sicundus,. 
that’s what ye have.” 

“The Lord in Heaven save us !” said Katty. 

“ Amin, an’ my expayrience av that disayse is that only one 
person in iviry five that has it ivir gets over it. Git to bed at once 
and dose yerself wid jollop. Have ye any jollop?” 

“We have, a taste in a bottle.” 

“ Well, go home an’ take that, an’ I’ll bring ye round some more 
in an hour’s time.” 

“Shall I have to sind for the priest ?” asked Katty, fearing that 
this terrible disease would carry her off without the blessing of his 
reverence. 

“There’s plinty av hope yet, Ma’am,” said Brian confidently. 
“Wait till I see ye later on. I’ll bring all the resoorces av science to 
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bear on the case. All that’s in the power of human man to do will 
be done. If I fail, thin ye may call in his rivirence.” 

“ God bless ye, Brian,” cried the grateful Katty, “an’ whin ye 
come bring somethin’ for poor Paddy, who has a thievin’ tooth that 
does be throublin’ him.” 

Brian promised, and the two took their several ways. 

Later in the evening Larry sauntered into Katty’s kitchen for a 
chat. He was startled to find his rival sitting beside Paddy Tracy, 
who was holding his head in his hands and moaning with great 
vigour. Brian turned to give a jeering nod to Larry and then 
resumed his professional duties. 

“Och, melia,” cried Paddy, swaying woefully from side to side, 
“T’m kilt wid this thievin’ rogue av a tooth. Saw me head off any 
av yez that wants to.” 

Nobody responded to this invitation, but Brian took a phial from 
his pocket and poured something out of it on to Paddy’s finger. 

“ Rub that on the tooth, an’ put plirty av elbow grase into it.” 

“ Don’t be thryin’ to pizen the man,” said Larry. 

“Don’t be interferin’ wid my purfessional juties,” cried Brian 
haughtily ; “don’t mind him, Paddy, rub it in, avick, rub it in.” 

“ He might as well rub it into his big toe for all the good it'll do 
him,” said Larry sneeringly. 

“Ye have no manners, Larry. It’s the very worst av perfessional 
eticket to disturb a docthor, an’ he attindin’ to his patients.” 

Hearing Brian call himself a doctor provoked Larry to merriment, 
in the height of which he reproduced his excellent imitations of duck 
language. Of this Brian took no notice, but turned his attention to 
Paddy, whose mouth was watering, and whose face was screwed up 
into an expression of unspeakable anguish. 

“ How d’ye feel afther that, avick ?” he said, with affectionate 
solicitude. 

“ Divil a worse ivir I felt in me life,” roared Paddy. “It must 
be the divil himself that’s got into me poor unfortunate gob.” 

A hearty burst of derisive laughter from Larry greeted this 
testimony of his rival’s failure. This was interrupted by a loud 
groan from the little room just off the kitchen. 

“ Musha, take this musthard plasther off me. I’m sufferin’ 
martyrdom,” cried Katty. 

“ Heavens above,” ejaculated Larry. “Is it into a hospital or a 
slaughter-house I’ve come be mistake?” 

Brian replied with a look of scorn, and hurried up to his other 
patient. 
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“It’s the one on the back av me neck that’s hurtin’ me,” com- 
plained Katty. “The others isn’t burnin’ me yet.” 

“Let me at that tooth,” said Larry, when Brian had become 
busily occupied with the sufferer in the next room. 

“T don’t care what ye do wid me. Saw me head off, av ye plaze. 
Divil a hair I care,” said Paddy despairingly. 

“Tl do nothin’ av the soort, Paddy. Ye'll see I'll have that 
rogue av a tooth out av yer head before ye can say Jack Robinson.” 

Larry unearthed a piece of twine from his pocket, and having 
formed a noose slipped it round the offending molar in Paddy’s jaw. 

“ Are ye ready, Paddy ?” queried Larry. 

“* Saw me head off, I don’t care,” cried Paddy, apparently under 
the impression that no relief could possibly be obtained in any other 
way. 

“‘ Now stand up,” commanded the dentist. 

Paddy stood up. Larry, holding the cord in one hand, smote 
Paddy vigorously in the kingdom of indigestion with the other. The 
result was extraordinary. Out sprang the tooth. Simultaneously its 
owner hurled himself at the dentist and bore him to the ground. 

“Ye blaggard,” he cried, “what d’ye mane by takin’ a mane 
advantage av me in that way? Take that, to sthrik me that way ; och, 
ye murtherin’ rogue, take that.” 

“ But, Paddy, I was——” 

“ Hould yer tongue. Ye thought I had no sperrit in me, an’ me 
wid the toothache on me, an’ so ye choose this time to bate the 
breath out av me. But ye’re mistook, me boyo, ye’re mistook. 
Take that.” 

Brian deserted his professional duties to ascertain the cause of 
the disturbance. When he saw his rival in the vigorous grasp of the 
irate Paddy, he grew ebullient. 

“Go it, Paddy, give it to the rogue, he deserves it. It’s long ago 
he should have had it, killin’ an’ pizenin’ the people through the 
counthry.” 

Paddy suddenly ceased. He had caught sight of the string and 
the tooth on the floor of the kitchen. He released the dentist and 
took up the molar, a look of wonderment in his eyes. 

“Ye don’t mean to say it’s out?” he said. 

“ Aye, indeed,” rejoined Larry, who had risen to his feet and was 
ruefully rubbing the back of his head. ‘“That’s the villain that was 
painin’ ye.” 

Paddy, overcome with repentance and gratitude, sank down on 
a stool. 
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‘* Musha, I ought to be skint,” he said. ‘Shure, Larry, whin ye 
wint to sthrik me——” 

“That was part av the purfessional thratement, Paddy,” said 
Larry. 

“IT know that now, but I didn’t then, bad luck to me thick head. 
It’s what I thought it was takin’ a mane advantage av me wake con- 
dition to play a thrick on me ye wor. I hope ye’ll forgive me, Larry ; 
shure I don’t desarve it, but I hope ye will.” 

“ Arrah, don’t mintion it,” said Larry, too rejoiced that his treat- 
ment had succeeded to bear resentment. “ Shure it was nothin’, I’ve 
had many a worse thumpin’ in me day.” 

“Ve’re too forgivin’, Larry. Och, it’s ye that’s the fine docthor, 
shure ye bate the whole av thim. As for that Brian Cooney,” look- 
ing round for the other physician, “oh, he’s gone. Well, it’s just as 
well that he has, or he might hear a bit av my mind about himself 
an’ his docthorin’. He's only an ould quack, that’s what he is, wid 
his long words, an’ his possets an’ pizens. You're the boy for me, 
Larry, an’ any docthorin’ that’s to be done from this out in this house 
it’s you that'll do it. Hi, Katty, d’ye hear me? throw off thim 
poultices an’ polthogues that that thievin’ vagabone put on ye, shure 
they'll only tear the pelt off ye. Larry here ’ll see an’ get ye out av 
that complaint ye have. Larry, me boy,” slapping him on the back, 
thereby installing him as physician in ordinary to the Tracy family, 
“ye’re the finest docthor in Ireland, an’ Brian’s only an ould quack.” 

“Quack, quack, quack, quack,” came in response from the 
aroused inhabitants of the duck house in the yard. 

“Vez may well say that,” agreed Paddy. 

N. P. MURPHY. 




















TABLE TALK. 


A PRIMITIVE STAGE REPRESENTATION. 


URING the past season the Elizabethan Stage Society, a body 
the inception and conduct of which are due to Mr. William 
Poel, gave within the picturesque and venerable walls of the 
Charterhouse a presentation of two works belonging to the infancy 
of dramatic art in England. These consisted of the anonymous 
morality of “‘Everyman” and the scene of the interrupted Sacri- 
fice of Isaac from one of the Chester Miracle Plays. Not the first 
interesting production was this of the same body, to which are owing 
a performance of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Locrine” ; one, in the ecclesi- 
astical palace at Fulham, of Ben Jonson’s “Sad Shepherd”; and 
other quaint and curious experiments. It is, however, by far the 
most picturesque and instructive of the series. So striking, indeed, 
was it that I can recall no entertainment of the class, and few 
theatrical exhibitions of any kind, that have impressed me to the 
same extent. I was far from alone in my opinion as to its merits, 
and an audience including the Masters of the Charterhouse and the 
Temple, and the most distinguished Professors of the various 
universities, was held spell-bound by the most primitive show that 
for four hundred years has been seen in public in Great Britain. 
The scene of performance added unquestionably to its attractions 
and gave a surprising air of realism to the whole. It was, indeed, 
difficult to resist the feeling that one was assisting at a true and not 
a mimic show, and participating in a genuine action. 


‘* EVERYMAN.” 


W ITH every allowance, however, for the influence of environ- 

ment, I cannot resist the conviction that the moralities 
which we have regarded as pale and colourless allegories may well 
have impassioned our forefathers, and had in some cases at least a 
distinctly dramatic grip. With the origin of “Everyman” I am not 
greatly concerned. The Master of Peterhouse (Dr. A. W. Ward), who 
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was a spectator, in his “ History of Dramatic Literature,” ! suggests 
a Buddhist source, and points out resemblances or parallels in 
“ Barlaam and Jehoshaphat,” an eleventh-century work ascribed to 
the Patriarch of Antioch—and elsewhere. Medizval literature, indeed, 
abounds in works similar in character or teaching. ‘ Everyman’ 
stands, however, on its own merits, and the number of imitations by 
which it was followed after its first appearance early in the sixteenth 
century shows that it was at the time regarded as having much fresh- 
ness. The work which it is most apt to recall to the general reader 
is “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” with some ideas in which it may well 
have furnished Bunyan. No very deep exploration is necessary to 
trace the idea of a man having to abandon friends, family, and pos- 
sessions, and proceed, alone and trembling, at the bidding of Death, 
into the presence of his Maker, to render an account of his actions. 
It needs only to be added that the spirit of the play is distinctly 
Roman Catholic, and that no Wickliffian or Lollard “ heresy” is per- 
ceptible in its teaching. 


Story OF EVERYMAN. 


OD the Father, who is introduced in person, contemplates 

the neglect of His worship and the general depravity of the 

world, and bids Death summon Everyman—that is, man—into His 
presence. Occupied wholly with his amours or the acquisition of 
wealth, Everyman protests, and seeks to bribe Death into giving him 
a respite. Though willing enough to accompany him to fray or 
revel, neither Fellowship nor Kindred will accompany him on the 
dreary road he has to travel. Riches mocks him openly, and the 
only serviceable friend he finds is Good Deeds, who is too weak 
to be of much service. She has, however, a sister, Knowledge, 
who takes him to Confession. When due penance has been made, 
Everyman receives the Sacrament, and accompanied only by Good 
Deeds, and deserted by Beauty, Strength, Discretion, and Five Wits— 
otherwise his faculties—he descends into the grave and is pardoned. 
I have given the bare outline of the story, dwelling upon none of the 
details quaint or edifying. In presentation, this primitive piece, 
presenting as it does the great recurrent tragedy of existence, met 
with a success beyond the reach of the more garish and elaborate 
spectacles that have been seen in these later days. It brought 
the tears into the eye and the sob into the throat. It was beauti- 
fully dressed from Flemish tapestries; and though the figure of 
the Almighty with a flowing grey beard and Death as a mincing 


1 Macmillan, 1899. 
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musician come with something of a shock, the whole was impressive 
and reverent. Not less so was the Sacrifice of Isaac, the dresses for 
which were lent by Mr. Holman Hunt. I havea faint hope that the 
performance, exhibited as yet before a select few, will in time be set 
before a larger public. Nothing more instructive concerning stage 
conditions in the days of the liturgical drama and the “morality” 
has been given to the world, 


LANCELOT Du Lac. 
Y remarks upon the Arthurian egends had the good fortune, 
a few months ago, to elicit from Miss Jennie L. Weston a 
few authoritative utterances upon the subject of which I gave my 
readers the benefit. That eminent and erudite lady, who had 
previously dealt with the “Legend of Sir Gawain,” has now issued 
a second work, entitled “The Legend of Sir Lancelot du Lac: 
Studies upon its Origin, Development, and Position in the Arthurian 
Romantic Cycle.”! I cannot deal at any length with her treatment 
of her theme, which, as she is one of the first of authorities, is likely 
to arrest the attention of all students of Arthurian Legend. I may, 
however, mention at second hand some delusions of the general 
reader of which she now disposes. With such, Lancelot of the Lake 
is the most popular hero of the Arthurian cycle. To his guilty love 
for Guenevere most have attributed the calamities with which the 
closing years of the King’s life were clouded, and even the “ Passing 
of Arthur.” Had the strong arm of that champion been there to 
support the aged monarch, Mordred’s raid would never have been 
attempted. This is certified in the “Mort d’Arthur” by Sir 
Gawain, himself in the end Lancelot’s relentless enemy. The 
guilty love of which I have spoken has stirred deeply the public 
pulse, and Lancelot and Guenevere, in public estimation, rank with 
Romeo and Juliet, with Paola and Francesca, and with Abelard and 
Héloise. 
PosiITION OF LANCELOT IN ARTHURIAN LEGEND. 
N fact, Lancelot is a comparatively late addition to the Arthurian 
Legend. The earliest poems know him not, he is not to be 
traced in Welsh Arthurian stories, and is not to be found in the 
English vernacular romances. Even when he appears he is assigned 
no such importance as attaches to him in later days, and notably in 
the “ Mort d’Arthur” of Malory, and in the “Idylls of the King” 
of Tennyson ; Sir Gawain, Sir Eric, and afterwards Sir Perceval 
being put before him. The despatch of Lancelot to fetch Guenevere 
1D, Nutt. 
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and the consequent growth of love between the pair, is due to 
Tennyson, being unmentioned in the early poems. According to 
the dates, if we can deal with such in a matter that is so nebulous, 
so far from being sent to fetch Arthur’s bride, Lancelot at the 
time of the marriage had not even been born. Tennyson took the 
idea from the older and worthier story of Tristram and Yseult. 
Lancelot is just mentioned by Christien de Troyes, a twelfth- 
century poet, in his “Eric,” presumably the earliest of his numerous 
romances of chivalry. In this, Lancelot comes third in respect of 
prowess. No mention is there made of him as the lover of the Queen, 
though in the “ Chevalier de la Charrette” of the same author he is 
depicted as such. Christien subsequently allows him to disappear, and 
omits all reference to him in his last poem, “ Perceval.” Lancelot 
is not to be taken as a hero of prehistoric myth, solar or other, as 
Gawain and Perceval may well be. 


Tue “IpyLLS OF THE KING.” 


ONCERNING the value of the “ Idylls of the King ” as poetry 
Miss Weston seems to have doubts. They may “ perhaps,” 
she says, be considered “‘an English classic,” a position unhesitat- 
ingly assigned Malory. They are at least “ entirely outside the range 
of critical Arthurian scholarship, and should ever be quoted as 
evidences for the smallest tittle of Arthurian romance.” The italics 
are the lady’s. By his juxtaposition of half a dozen different romances, 
Tennyson, it is held, succeeded in making confusion worse than 
confounded. Reading the tales of chivalry, of 


Faery damsels, met in forest wide 
By knights of Logres or of Lyoness, 
Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore, 


and accepting the guidance of Miss Weston into this land, I quote 
what Spenser in the introduction to the sixth book of the “Faerie 
Queen” says of a similar world : 
The waies throgh which my weary steps I guide, 
In this delightful land of Faery, 
Are so exceeding spacious and wide, 
And sprinkled with such sweet varietie 
Of all that pleasant is to eare or eye, 
That I, nigh rauisht with rare thoughts delight, 
My tedious trauell doe forget thereby ; 
And when I gin to feele decay of might 
It strength to me supplies, and cheares my chilled spright. 


I am fond of early editions, and I quote these ravishing lines Aiteratim 
from the “ Faerie Queen ” of 1609. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





